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In this issue, two university presidents out- 
line major problems with which the American 
people must be concerned. Glenn Frank, 
president of the University of Wisconsin, is 
well known throughout the country as author 
and lecturer. Frank P. Graham, president 
of the University of North Carolina, is chair- 
man of the Advisory Council on Economic 
Security which was appointed to aid the 
President's Committee on Economic Security 
in devising a program for securing the indi- 
vidual against economic hazards. 


Daisy Grenzow, who is a _ journalist 
and editorial writer, bases her observations 
about emergency education on first-hand ex- 
perience as a member of the staff of the emer- 
gency classes at Ohio State University. 


Courtnay Dinwiddie is general secre- 
tary of the Nationa] Child Labor Committee, 
which since 1907 has led the fight against 


child labor in this country. Another contribu- 
tor to this JourNAL is a member of the Com- 
mittee’s Board of Trustees, — Frank P. 
Graham; the list also includes Grace Abbott, 
Jane Addams, Alice Hamilton, and Mary E. 
Woolley. 


After an interesting experiment in establish- 
ing the ‘*Little Gallery’’ at Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
as an experimental art center under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Edward B. Rowan joined the ‘‘New Deal”’ at 
Washington as technical director of the Public 
Works of Art Project. He is now in charge of 
the Section of Painting and Sculpture in the 
Treasury Department, which means that he 
has much to do with the decoration of build- 
ings erected by the Federal government. 


Jessie Douglass is secretary of the student 
Bureau of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 
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America’s Hour of Decision 


By GLENN FRANK 


I’ is fitting that this conference on cur- 
rent problems should direct its atten- 
tion at this critical juncture in American 
affairs to the problem of changing stand- 
ards, for the air is everywhere astir with 
premonitions of profound change in the 
political, social, and economic life of the 
United States. It is impossible confidently 
to predict the direction this change will 
finally take. 

Many Americans, who vividly realize 
that sweeping revisions of policy are 
imperative if we are to be served instead 
of starved in this age of potential plenty, 
are sincerely fearful that, under the lash 
of panic fear and the lure of uncritical 
hope, we may rush into changes that will 
bring the best in our traditional order of 
private enterprise and political liberty to 
a decisive and disastrous end. And they 
see no matured alternative around which 
grave doubts do not swarm. These 


This paper, here abridged from an address de- 
livered before the New York Herald-Tribune Confer- 
ence, September 26-27, 1934, is in large part taken 
from the author’s book, America’s Hour of Decision, 
published by Whittlesy House this fall. 


Americans have no personal or political 
axes to grind by this expression of their 
fear. Their concern is genuine. And they 
merit more than satire when they voice 
their doubts. 

There are, I am sorry to say, a few 
Americans, with less sincerity of concern, 
who attempt to further personal and 
partisan ends by branding even the sim- 
plest and most obviously sensible sugges- 
tion of change as part of some sinister 
plot to communize the nation. I shall 
waste no words on this Machiavellian 
minority, for, sooner or later, the bogey- 
mongers, whether they hail from the 
ranks of reaction or the ranks of radical- 
ism, ate strangled by their own in- 
sincerity. 

But whether sobered by calm analy- 
sis or swept by fake alarms, the national 
mind is anxiously speculating on the turn 
affairs may take in the days ahead. There 
is everywhere an uneasy sense that the 
tide of events, both within our own 
borders and throughout the world, is 
sweeping us relentlessly towards the 
sacrament of choice between competing 
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philosophies of the national being. That 
we are rapidly approaching an hour of 
decision in which we shall, either by 
default or by a vast exercise of will, 
determine the direction American civiliza- 
tion will take for the next half century is, 
to me, clear. I am convinced that there 
are a few fundamental decisions which, 
as a people, we must make, and make 
soon, if we are to avoid economic chaos, 
stabilize and make socially secure our 
industrial system, and through it all 
preserve a way of life congenial to the 
American temperament. The sooner a 
sense of this necessity sweeps the national 
mind the better. 


- 
lr tis seems a too excited putting of 
the case, 2 cool measurement of the wide 
chasm that separates the post-war world 
from the pre-war world will indicate, I 
think, that it is not. 

Before the war, we, along with a grow- 
ing number of western peoples, were com- 
mitted to a decently definite scheme of 
values, or, at least, to a pattern of foun- 
dation principles. There were a few things 
we believed in profoundly, even if, 
here and there, we broke with them in 
practice. 

We believed that democratic self-gov- 
ernment, wisely adapted to the diversities 
of national temperament and tradition 
and progressively adjusted to the chang- 
ing circumstances of succeeding genera- 
tions, was a climactic point in political 
evolution, and that democracy was des- 
tined to dominate the relations of modern 
mankind. 

We believed that the utmost freedom 
of thought and of the expression of 
thought, of life, and of enterprise con- 
sistent with just and workable relation- 
ships was essential to the safety, the 
success, and the self-respect of mature 
peoples. 

We believed that the genius we were 
bringing to bear upon scientific research, 
technological application, and economic 


management was leading mankind out 
of the Death Valley of Scarcity into the 
Promised Land of Plenty and laying the 
foundation for an unprecedented enrich- 
ment of the lives of the millions. 

We believed that personal incentive 
and private initiative were fundamental 
to the continuity of progress, and that, in 
setting up the necessary safeguards against 
their prostitution to anti-social ends, the 
dynamic that private initiative and per- 
sonal incentive give to life and enterprise 
must not be destroyed. 

We believed that science had come that 
men might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly, and that science 
should, therefore, be given its head, and 
the track cleared for its triumphant ex- 
tension of the productive capacity of our 
enterprise. 

We believed that a stable and signifi- 
cant national life was impossible apart 
from a soundly conceived and adequately 
supported system of universal education. 

We believed that, however undesirable 
a standardized world-state might be, our 
separate nationalisms must somehow be 
orchestrated and brought into a working 
relationship that would reflect the mani- 
fest cultural and economic interdepend- 
ence of the modern world. 


Tene were among the articles of po- 
litical, social, and economic faith to 
which, with varying degrees of consecra- 
tion, we and other peoples of the pre-war 
West subscribed. All this is changed now. 
From one end of the Western world to 
the other, these articles of faith are today 
philosophically doubted or passionately 
derided. The slow gains of generations 
have been set aside in a frantic search for 
new foundations of national being. De- 
mocracy is flouted. Freedom is invaded. 
Plenty is renounced. Science is betrayed. 
Education is hamstrung. Religion is tied 
to the cart-tail of the state. Nationalism 
runs amuck. While politics, as it assumes 
greater and greater power over our lives, 
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is expressed, not in that sobriety of 
thought and steadiness of action the time 
demands, but in distracted agitations 
which, in Macaulay’s memorable phrase, 
resemble ‘‘the grinnings and writhings of 
a galvanised corpse’’ more than ‘“‘the 
struggles of an athletic man.”’ This is not, 
I submit, an overdrawn picture of the 
plight of Western civilization. 


Tass is, if I may steal a figure of speech 
from the theater, the backdrop against 
which the American venture in readjust- 
ment must be played out. It is no easy 
matter to keep the American mind free 
from the infections that elsewhere run 
rampant in this feverish interlude while 
the Western world experiments its way 
to a new social equilibrium. The stage- 
setting of the political and economic 
play is essentially the same here as it is 
elsewhere. Change faces tradition and 
challenges it. Tradition faces change and 
resists it. It is easy, given the requisite 
temperament, to follow the lead of the 
dogmatic reactionary and beat the drums 
for anything and everything traditional. 
It is easy, granted the turn of mind, to 
follow the lead of the dogmatic radical 
and gamble recklessly with the lives of 
125,000,000 Americans as if they were 
pasteboard pawns in a game of chance. 
Either path, it seems to me, is likely to 
land us in the abyss. 

The dominant question that emerges 
from the events of the time is this: Can 
we ride the storm, and make the revisions 
of political and economic policy which 
the effective operation of an age of po- 
tential plenty requires, without subject- 
ing the American order of private enter- 
prise and political liberty to subversive 
changes that may bring ultimate ruin 
in the wake of a transient recovery? This 
is the single question into which all other 
questions of the time lead. 

The major perplexities that disturb the 
political and economic leadership of the 
United States are all rooted in three 


basic difficulties which the whole in- 
dustrialized world has had to face: (1) 
the but thinly veiled breakdown of the 
world’s financial system due to the fact 
that the world’s credit and currency 
system has not been kept effectively 
adjusted to the changing needs of the 
world’s economic enterprise; (2) the 
revolutionary changes that science, tech- 
nology, and power production have 
effected in the world’s industrial system, 
with the result that fewer and fewer work- 
ers in less and less time can produce more 
than the world’s population can buy with 
its present purchasing power or use effect- 
ively with its present margin of leisure; 
and (3) the strange revival, since the war, 
of a stubborn and swashbuckling nation- 
alism which stands in active opposition to 
the increasing internationalism of eco- 
nomic interest, with the result that the 
world’s political system is making vir- 
tually impossible the operation of an 
effective economic system either within 
the nations or between the nations. 


Pamzy we are confronted by an unprec- 
edented situation calling for an unprec- 
edented willingness to consider unprec- 
edented policies. Neither an irrational 
radicalism nor an irrational reaction is 
tolerable under such circumstances. We 
shall escape the phase of social disruption, 
through which so much of mankind has 
lately passed, only through the exercise 
of a cool and constructive intelligence 
that refuses to let its approach to reality 
be obscured either by the traditions of 
reaction or the tentative theorizings of 
radicalism. 

I have confidence in the corporate 
capacity of the American people, under 
responsible leadership, to control their 
destiny through the peaceful processes of 
intelligence. But, whatever we may think 
to be the probabilities, it is but the part 
of wisdom to face, without self-delusion, 
the alternative possibilities. 

If inflexible tradition controls, we shall 
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inevitably go the way that peoples have 
always gone when they have lost the 
capacity or lacked the will intelligently 
to adjust their institutions to new cir- 
cumstances. We shall either fall victim to 
the subversive forces of revolt or sell our- 
selves into slavery to the regimenting 
forces of dictatorship. 


i. FLEXIBLE intelligence controls, we 
shall, with a due admixture of caution and 
courage, adapt the traditional policies 
and mechanisms of our life and enterprise 
to the new circumstances of this new age 
of science, technology, power production, 
and the political sovereignty of the 
masses. Some of the things we shall do, if 
flexible intelligence controls, are clearly 
indicated. 

We shall revise the procedures but re- 
main unreservedly loyal to the principles 
of democratic self-government. 

We shall defend, at whatever cost, in 
government and in enterprise, the utmost 
freedom consistent with the complex 
interdependence of modern society. 

We shall call upon every resource of 
ingenuity that is ours to release the full 
productive energies of the power age that 
they may lower the cost and lift the 
standard of living for the masses. 

We shall refuse to believe, unless better 
proof of the necessity than has yet been 
offered appears, that it is statesmanlike 
to throw the brakes on our productive 
Capacity to produce goods and wealth 
that we so manifestly need. 

We shall bring our economic policies 
into harmony with our technical processes 
in order that no such treason to human 
need shall inform our national policy. 

We shall give less attention to an 
artificial fixing of prices and more atten- 
tion to an authentic freeing of the 
energies of business, industry, and agri- 
culture to create new wealth from which 
alone we can provide adequate buying 
power for consumers and adequate profit 
for producers. 


We shall, in short, lay the foundations 
for a workable economics of plenty. 

We shall deal liberally with our enter- 
prises of scientific research and social 
education, demanding from their directors 
in return a conscious consideration of the 
peculiar problems that give to this par- 
ticular phase of our national evolution 
both its distinctiveness and its difficulty. 

We shall make politics the servant 
instead of the sovereign of our life and 
enterprise. 

And we shall attempt, with a states- 
manship that goes beyond opportunism 
and divests itself of chauvinism, realisti- 
cally to relate economic America to the 
modern economic world. 


“Trase seem to me to be among the 
issues with which responsible leadership 
must deal if the national future is not to 
be left susceptible to the allurements of ir- 
responsible leaderships that will try any- 
thing once, even if historic experience 
has repeatedly proved its futility, and 
will promise the moon to the millions 
in return for a handful of votes. 

I should be sorry if what I have said 
has suggested to anyone a negative or 
pessimistic attitude towards the critical 
issues of government and enterprise I 
have listed. It is important that, in our 
candid facing of realities, we do not cut 
the nerve of confident attack. The spirit 
of confident attack, however, must be 
deeply rooted in reality. It dies in the thin 
soil of superficial optimism that some- 
times seeks to substitute cheer-leading 
for statesmanship. There is, in fact, al- 
ways a strain of pessimism in a truly pro- 
ductive optimism. It has faced the worst 
in order that it may the more intelligently 
fashion the best. It is this fusion of the 
two that produces leaderships able to call 
mations to repentance without taking 
hope from their hearts, to condemn 
dead policies without deadening the spirit 
of living enterprise, and to create confi- 
dence without cultivating illusions. 





Reconstruction 


for Security 


His conference is an expression of an 
"TN eeelien interest not only in the 
economic recovery of the nation, but also 
in the economic security of the individual 
human beings for whose life, liberty, and 
happiness the nation was founded and 
continues to exist. Without less emphasis 
on the imperative need for economic re- 
covery we must, along with national 
economic recovery, lay the foundations 
for individual economic security. Without 
any let-up in the efforts in behalf of the 
more decent conditions of work and a 
fairer return for those who are doing the 
work of the world, the people all over 
America we believe wish to make more 
intelligent provision for the economic 
security of underprivileged children, the 
sick and disabled, the unemployed and 
the old. It is a shallow recovery that 
would sacrifice the security of millions of 
people. The economic security of the 
individual contributes to the recovery 
and the well-being of the nation, and the 
recovery of the nation contributes to the 
security and well-being of the individual. 
The security of the individual contributes 
to the security of recovery. 

With partial recovery there has come 
in the states and nation something more 
of security to the homes, savings, farms, 
forests, schools, work, and hopes of the 
people. But not enough. With more 
recovery should come more security to 


From statements at the conference called by the 
President's Committee on Economic Security at 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1934, to consider 
a long-time national security program. 


We Seek Social Insurance against 


the Hazards of Modern Life 


By FRANK P, GRAHAM 


human beings everywhere — in child- 
hood, youthful education and oppor- 
tunity, adult work and savings, sickness 
and old age. 


A. vew of the American people desire 
present economic recovery without any 
fundamental social repairs or reconstruc- 
tion. A few call for a violent recon- 
struction regardless of present recovery. 
Others consider that a sound reconstruc- 
tion is the only basis for a real recovery. 
Most of our people are opposed to a mere 
recovery of the old regime and a false 
prosperity which would bring on another 
cruel collapse. The President and the 
Congress could not have allowed the 
country to remain as it was. Economic 
society had broken down and had to be 
mended or it would have tended to crash 
in its own ruins. This conference is called 
to consider ways and means of further 
mending so as to insure more intelligent 
security against the hazards of modern 
society. 

This security is not to be achieved 
through tyranny and the regimentation of 
a dictatorship. It is not the security of the 
complacent privilege and power of the 
few, but the shared security of the many. 
It is to be a constitutional and lawful 
security through the cooperation of the 
government, management, and labor. 
Real security never comes at the sacrifice 
of real liberty. The people must preserve 
the substance and spirit of the old liber- 
ties through a new security. An increase 
in economic security should mean an 
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advance in human liberty and social well- 
being. Human beings in cooperating to 
win security against wild animals, the 
elements, and the wilderness did not 
thereby destroy their individual initia- 
tive and daring enterprise, but rather 
liberated for higher reaches the mind and 
spirit of man. With cooperation for social 
insurance will come a higher level of 
economic security. A higher level of 
economic security should mean a higher 
level of human liberty. Raising the levels 
of economic security widens the areas of 
intellectual enterprise and spiritual as- 
pirations of the whole human personality. 
The road from savagery to civilization 
has been marked by victories for security 
against the hazards of the jungle and 
organized society. 


By rae nineteenth century, man had 
won a large measure of security in his 
home, fields, workshop, savings, and in 
his almost self-sufficient local community. 
With the coming of the power engine, 
his standard of living was, in many re- 
spects, raised and his independence and 
security in some respects advanced, but in 
a fundamental sense his security has been 
at times impaired and his independence 
often destroyed. The standard of living 
advanced, but on an unstable basis. 
Caught in the mechanical processes and 
social incidence of industrial society, 
whose unfeeling heart is the mighty 
power engine, are millions of helpless 
human beings. Industrial civilization de- 
pends on the dependence of human beings. 
The human casualty of an industrial 
society is unable, alone, to provide for his 
own security. Labor unions, fraternal or- 
ganizations, and cooperative societies are 
necessary. Social legislation is required 
for minimum wages and maximum hours. 
But social insurance is indispensable to 
security against unemployment, sickness, 
and old age. These millions of human 
beings provide the life and labor necessary 
to industrial civilization, but our modern 


civilization with its fragmentary view of 
human beings and human society makes 
but little provision for the security of 
their labor, sickness, and old age. 

The American people, in response to a 
gallant but patient leadership, propose to 
win this security for themselves without 
the illusions of a return to the old regime 
and its false prosperity and without a 
resort to violent revolution, dictatorship, 
and the false security of tyranny. Nor do 
they propose to drift along. 


‘in old drift of society and the nations 
led to the insecurity of peace in a world 
of armaments; the loss of homes in a 
society built upon homes; wide hunger 
in a land of plenty; child labor and sweat- 
shops in the midst of unemployment; vast 
unemployment in a time of universal 
need; poverty and dependence after lives 
of faithful work, and disillusionment and 
despair in a world of youth and oppor- 
tunity. The old social drift of a more 
static society does not meet the human 
needs of a more dynamic society. 

The steam, gas, electric, and oil power 
engines, together with the World War, 
the world moral confusion, the world 
depression, and the European revolutions, 
have accumulated such deep-moving 
forces as to be the focus of a great historic 
transition with swift repercussions around 
the earth. From this earth much security 
has gone. Earlier historic transitions have 
been more regional in their processes and 
slow in their world influence. The tran- 
sitions and adjustments were processes of 
generations and slow centuries. Social 
drift did not then, as now, mean swift and 
wide social tragedy. The vast and dy- 
namic mechanical framework now flung 
around the earth gathers up wars, revolu- 
tions, depressions, and unemployment 
anywhere and implicates men everywhere. 
The pull of a trigger in a remote village 
or the press of a button in a financial 
capital may release pent-up forces that go 
on the wires of the world and engulf 
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mankind in international murder or vast 
unemployment. Either we are to master 
our great industrial civilization and give 
human beings security or we are to see it 
drift into unregulated self-destruction. 
Americans who, with scientific knowl- 
edge and mechanical device, have won a 
physical mastery of this great continent, 
will not long stand baffled and afraid 
along the social frontiers of a civilization 
which has not yet mastered the hazards 
of a modern society. 


A rew years ago public opinion, insofar 
as there was any public opinion on the 
matter, was unfavorable to unemploy- 
ment and other forms of social insurance; 
today, because the people have come to 
realize the very real, personal insecurity 
present in our economic life, public 
opinion has come to support social in- 
surance. This insecurity is not confined to 
those unfortunate persons who find them- 
selves unemployed at present; it is an 
ever-present danger as well to those who 
are gainfully employed. The American 
people are looking for constructive and 
effective leadership to reduce this inse- 
curity. In more than a dozen states official 
commissions are studying the problems of 
relief and unemployment insurance; in 
nearly as many more official commissions 
have recently made recommendations for 
social insurance. Many of these states are 
ready to act, but are awaiting the decision 
of the Federal Government. In the forty- 
four state legislatures which meet in 
regular session in January, unemployment 
and other forms of social insurance will 
be a primary consideration. Because of the 
fact that our markets are nation-wide, 
and industry in each state is forced to 
compete with the industries of other 
states, it has been and is still very diffi- 


cult for the states to act independently 
and individually in providing social in- 
surance. The necessities of the case require 
national action, although, as the Presi- 
dent stated in his message of June 8, the 
states may well be charged with part of 
the cost of management. 

Our nation is about a quarter of a cen- 
tury behind the other leading nations of 
the world in the development of measures 
for personal economic security. We are 
soon to consider plans designed to bring 
us up with the rest of the world. We 
would be unduly optimistic to hope for 
the immediate adoption of a complete 
system of social insurance, comparable to 
those which have taken other countries 
decades to develop. Nevertheless, we hope 
for and confidently expect the adoption of 
a long-range plan which will eventually 
give us the reasonable degree of economic 
security within our means, and for the 
immediate adoption of those parts of the 
plan which may be instituted during a 
depression such as we are still undergoing. 

In seeking to understand and to propose 
provisions for security against social 
hazards, we have no cut-and-dried pro- 
gram and no specific formula. We bring, 
we trust, minds open for the facts and the 
experience of states and nations. We will 
keep our feet on the ground in the valleys 
of our day’s work even while we look 
into the hills yet to be climbed. We must 
preserve and carry on the good in the old 
society. We need to be patient for facts 
and fair to all interests and groups.We 
must work and think from day to day in 
a world of insecurity and grim realities 
and dream a bit sometimes that the old 
society may yet become the great society 
of liberty and opportunity, security and 
happiness for more and more of the people 
of America and the world. 





Adult Education at 
the Crossroads 


s THE program of adult education now 
A under way in America, with classes 
meeting in prairie schoolhouses and 
metropolitan centers from East to West, 
grows into larger and larger significance, 
community leaders everywhere are asking 
themselves just how the movement may 
fit itself into the life of their own com- 
munities, on what basis it may become a 
permanent part of a community, as well 
as by what means it may add to the enrich- 
ment of personal living. America, as a 
whole, has had little previous experience 
with organized education for adults. 
Now, with both time and opportunity 
at hand, an immediate problem confronts 
us: how can the program be vitalized so 
as to make it permanent and indispen- 
sable? 

Since the present adult educational 
activities were largely initiated and are 
supported by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, there is a tendency 
to view them solely as relief measures 
dropped generously from above, or as 
something superimposed by a distant 
master mind, rather than as a spontaneous 
growth springing from the needs of the 
people as their natural and inevitable soil. 
These activities are, of course, primarily 
telief measures (especially in the minds 
of the politicians), for without the 
necessity of relief, they would never have 
come into being. But it is unfortunate 
that this should be so, for if these activi- 
ties are to grow into any permanent 
scheme for the education of adults, they 
must also be thought of as satisfying 


Some Lessons from the Federal 
Emergency Program 


By DAISY GRENZOW 


certain basic and more or less enduring 
needs of our people. 

To formulate a statement of the adult 
educational needs of America would 
obviously be impossible. America is too 
vast and too heterogenous. Too narrow 
consideration even to the state as a unit 
leaves a focus that is scattered and 
blurred. The unit of administration, 
under the present plan, is the county, 
and it is by viewing the county organiza- 
tion that one best sees spontaneous needs 
springing up and discovers how those 
needs are satisfactorily met. 

The work that has been done in Frank- 
lin County, Ohio, may in many ways be 
thought of as typical of the federal 
emergency school activities. Not only 
has Franklin County had a varied pro- 
gram, organized to meet specific com- 
munity needs, but by its geographical 
situation with attendant economic ills 
it seems to have a representative signifi- 
cance. 

Franklin County is situated at the very 
crossroads of the Middle West — in al- 
most the exact center of Ohio, in a state 
largely agricultural in its economy yet 
dotted with numerous cities teeming with 
industrial activity, a state old enough to 
have developed the outlook of the East 
yet even in its earliest days firmly allied 
with the West. 

The county seat of Franklin County is 
Columbus, also the state capital; not the 
largest city in the state — indeed, it ts 
provincial beside Cleveland — and yet 
large enough to be fairly representative. 
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The population of Columbus is approxi- 
mately 300,000, of which 94.7 per cent 
are American-born. More than 30,000 are 
colored, comparatively recent immigrants 
from the South; the foreign-born are of 
German, English, and Italian extraction. 
It is a city with a respectable American 
lineage, for its history dates from the 
year 1812. Round about lies a rich farming 
area, dotted with numerous small villages 
all within a radius of twenty-five miles. 


Iw sucn a community how were the 
leaders to determine adult educational 
needs when Harry L. Hopkins on August 
19, 1933, first authorized the use of relief 
funds for educational work? 

First of all, records of the relief rolls 
gave a sure indication of spiritual as well 
as physical needs. Of the Negro popula- 
tion, 80 per cent were unemployed and 
10,872 families were on relief. While the 
Negroes make up only 11 per cent of the 
population, they accounted for more than 
one third of the relief list. Statistics of 
the 1930 Census show, too, that there 
were 5,811 persons over ten years of age 
who could neither read nor write, almost 
half of them Negroes and the remainder 
approximately an equal number of native 
and foreign-born whites. Many Negroes 
had never voted because they did not 
know how to mark the ballot. The un- 
educated Negro sank into a bog of idle- 
ness and despair; the educated Negro 
knew another fear: ‘‘What is to become 
of me and my race after the depression?”’ 

In a city so largely industrial, the rate 
of unemployment was high, affecting 
persons of all ages. Heads of families 
were without occupation except the fruit- 
less, continuous search for work. Recent 
high school graduates who in normal 
times would have found work or would 
have begun either college or commercial 
training were suffering the tedium of 
thwarted energies and emotions. A steady 
line of transients drifted through the city, 
hungry, seeking the work that was unat- 


tainable, many of them unfitted for any- 
thing but the crudest manual labor. Out- 
side the city, in the rural areas, the same 
circumstances confronted the people, both 
alleviated and aggravated by rural con- 
ditions. 

Once the urgent necessity had been 
recognized, how was the need to be 
matched with appropriate action? 

The Franklin County Emergency School 
Council was organized with various civic 
organizations represented. H. M. Apple- 
man, vocational director of the Columbus 
public schools, took immediate charge 
of the work, and the chairman of the 
county relief committee cooperated. 

First of all, classes for illiterates were 
organized both for Negroes and for the 
foreign-born, groups for the latter taking 
on instruction leading to naturalization. 
Some attempt was made in these classes to 
attack directly personal problems caused 
by the depression. Hygiene and home 
nursing were taught. Arithmetic classes 
made a family budget for an income of 
fifteen dollars a week. Prices were com- 
pared and grocery lists studied to dis- 
cover economical ways of purchasing. 
Numerous requests for singing came in, 
and the teachers used the Negro spirituals 
and native folk songs to weld their groups 
into a unit and to help banish the de- 
pression ‘blues.’ 

An important part of the FERA educa- 
tional program throughout the nation 
has been the nursery schools. Franklin 
County, with more than 4,000 children 
of preschool age on relief rolls, has de- 
veloped a typical set-up. 

The nursery schools attack a com- 
munity’s needs from a number of angles. 
First of all, as in the other parts of the 
program, jobs are given to unemployed 
teachers and others trained in nutrition, 
health, psychology, and various types 
of child care. Even more important is the 
fact that small children of under-priv- 
ileged homes are taken into the school 
for a number of hours each day, given 
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healthful food, guarded against infectious 
diseases, taught regular physical habits 
and a calm, trusting emotional attitude, 
and are helped to live happily away from 
intimate contact with a poverty-wracked, 
overcrowded home. 

The parents of these children, too, 
benefit. They are relieved from worry for 
the child’s welfare under poor home con- 
ditions which they by themselves cannot 
remedy, and by contact at regular inter- 
vals with the experts in child care at the 
nursery center they learn much about the 
physical, mental, and emotional needs 
of their child. Nursery schools have been 
useful, too, in establishing contacts with 
illiterate parents, breaking down their 
fear of organized education, and proving 
to them that the formal learning of the 
schools can help them with their immedi- 
ate personal problems. Since economic 
need was greatest among the Negroes, 
many of the nursery school units were 
established in colored communities. 


For unemployed adults of any age above 


sixteen and of various grades of school- 
ing, work was, for the most part, of two 
types: classes for vocational training or 
adjustment consisting mostly of commer- 
cial subjects, journalism, and commercial 
art; and more or less ‘‘cultural’’ subjects, 
designed to make well-informed, alert 
Citizens or to give some first-hand ac- 
quaintance with a few of the arts as a 
means of self-expression. 

But as yet, our questions have not been 
answered. This was the program set up 
at the crossroads of the Middle West. 
But on what basis is it to become a per- 
manent part of community activity? 
How may it continue to add to the en- 
richment of our personal living? Can 
this successful program answer? 

For it has been successful. Last year 
when the program was at its height 
there were 215 groups with 3,350 stu- 
dents, taught by 150 teachers. But we 
need not judge by numbers alone. 


Spontaneous expressions have not been 
lacking to show that the work has been 
valuable in maintaining morale during 
heart-breaking unemployment. A student 
at the Ohio State University branch 
expressed himself thus: ‘‘And now, con- 
fronted with ample time and no income, 
these evening classes fill no end of time, 
brighten the whole day and make us feel 
quite worth while once more.’’ In the 
classes for illiterates the pleasure in 
learning to read and to write one’s own 
name was even keener. To be able to read 
the Bible, to write a letter to a son or 
daughter in another city, to read a 
newspaper for the first time were joyful 
experiences. 


‘Ten success of the schools in Franklin 
County seems to point the way in one 
thing at least. Wherever a community 
embarks upon a program such as this, 
whether with or without federal support, 
those in charge must make their plans 
conform to ascertainable needs of the 
people — particularly to what I have 
called their spiritual needs. To superim- 
pose an arbitrary plan from above is to 
smother the activity. The whole must 
be thought of as a spontaneous growth 
that must be watered and cared for, but 
never trained out of its own natural 
shape or trend. 

At those points where the Franklin 
County schools were less successful than 
at others, the defects may be traced to a 
failure to take the need of the student 
into account. For one thing, in the 
advanced classes there was perhaps still 
too much ‘“‘subject’’ education. The 
curriculum was first set up and then the 
students were invited to come in, instead 
of first ascertaining the students’ needs 
and then formulating the curriculum. 
There was, in short, too little attempt at 
guidance before the students were en- 
rolled. It is not sufficient to ask even an 
adult, ‘‘What would you like to take?” 
Someone with expert knowledge of the 
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crooks and turnings of human psychology 
must help him to separate his real desire 
from a passing or a fashionable whim. 

This brings us to the qualifications of 
the teachers in the emergency schools 
organization. That they were qualified 
to teach their subjects is shown by the 
list of college degrees, some master’s and 
a sprinkling even of doctor's degrees. 
Practically all, however, were inexperi- 
enced in adult teaching — that was to be 
expected in so new a venture. But if 
adult schools are to function on their 
most intelligent level, the teachers must 
be either trained or experienced in condi- 
tions of adult instruction. 


Awnp if such a program is to become a 
permanent part of community activity, it 
must give still more. Many who were 
connected with the activities in Franklin 
County felt that a real vitality was lack- 
ing. The classes, as far as could be known, 
seemed to have satisfied the personal urge 
for self-improvement and self-adjustment, 
but as community or general social 
activity they fell short. If they were 
intended as salt to the community life, 
the salt was found to have no saltness. It 
is likely that at least half of the popula- 
tion knew nothing whatever of the pro- 
gram that was being carried out. Was 
this because nothing had been planned 
toward education for a common com- 
munity enterprise? 

It is, of course, well known that in 
those countries where adult education has 
been most successful and most vital, in 
Denmark and Great Britain, the move- 
ment has been connected with specific 
collective enterprise. In Denmark it has 
been the farm-cooperators and in Great 
Britain it has been the trade unionists 
who have made the movement notable. 

Suppose adult education in America 
should turn to some definite goal such as 
these: say, the protection of the con- 
sumers’ interests, the extension of the 
merit system in public service and specific 


training for that work, or even the purifi- 
cation and simplification of state and 
local government. What then? 

It is easy to imagine the reaction. For 
Americans still fear ideas. Any talk of 
action reminds them of ‘‘direct action.” 
The people do not know what they want, 
and there are few to direct them. The old 
leadership, for the most part, still walks 
in fear and trembling. 

In a sleepy, conservative Ohio city a 
student in one of the government classes 
observed the roots of the old elm trees 
breaking up the sidewalks and he wrote a 
little poem showing how nature continu- 
ally sabotages the work of man. No men- 
tion of sabotage in any relation to 
government, mind you, just a little 
rhetorical flight with a word to be found 
in even a _ hundred-per-cent-American 
dictionary. Yet it is on record that a state 
investigation was necessary to prove that 
these schools were not undermining the 
government! Does true leadership ever 
walk with such fearfulness? 

Will the adult schools continue to aid 
in the enrichment of personal living? The 
enthusiastic students enrolled here were 
largely unemployed. Will the same enthu- 
siasm be evident when the depression 
ends? Of course, the depression may not 
‘‘end’’ — that conception is of a piece 
with the idea of prosperity ‘‘just around 
the corner.’’ It is more likely that the 
new prosperity, when it comes, will mean 
only a gradual slipping back to work 
for something like thirty hours a week. 

The people, in other words, will still 
have plentiful leisure. If they are not 
hounded into effort by the fear and 
desperation that was evident in many of 
the classes of the past year, we may wit- 
ness, on the other hand, a more legitimate 
outcropping of honest ambition. When 
the urgency of getting a job is no more, 
men and women may then in a pleasurable 
leisure round out the “‘fractional’’ person- 
alities that the hasty specialization of the 
past produced. 








The Codes and the 
Child Labor Amendment 


o FAR as Child labor is concerned the 

NRA codes have wrought one of the 
most beneficent and bloodless revolutions 
conceivable. The danger is that unless 
the permanence of Federal control over 
child labor can be assured before the 
codes expire, the backswing of the pendu- 
lum may result in conditions as bad as or 
worse than those which the NRA has 
temporarily corrected. 

Among the spots where the abuse of 
child labor was most evident at the time 
when the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was passed, were the sweatshops, 
especially in the garment trade and related 
industries. As a whole, the decrease in the 
number of child laborers shown in the 
1930 Census had been accelerated by the 
depression and the general unemployment 
situation. Sweatshop operators on the 
contrary were finding in the hordes of 
young boys and girls unable to obtain 
other employment, a fertile source of 
cheap labor. Both in Connecticut and in 
Pennsylvania shirt factories were re- 
ported where one fifth or more of all 
employees were children fourteen and 
fifteen years of age. Pay for child sweat- 
shop workers ranged from $3 to $5 a 
week, with some receiving as little as 
$1 or $1.50. Every gap in state labor laws 
and every variation between the laws of 
different states was utilized by the so- 
called ‘‘fly-by-night’’ factories to escape 
regulation and the imposition of decent 
labor standards. 

The NRA codes, temporarily supersed- 
ing state variations in child labor regula- 


The Next Move—To Make 


Our Gains Permanent 


By COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 


tion, within a few months had removed 
some 100,000 children under sixteen from 
industrial employment. Little difficulty 
was reported in putting into effect the 
sixteen-year age minimum for employ- 
ment established by very nearly all of the 
codes. Yet so reluctant are the states to 
take the needed action separately, that 
legislative bills for a sixteen-year age 
minimum for employment were defeated 
in nine out of eleven states where they 
were introduced in 1933; and in all of the 
four states where they were introduced in 
1934. The prospect for the maintenance 
of child labor standards comparable to 
those of the codes through state legisla- 
tion is therefore practically nil. 

A summary of child labor provisions in 
the codes will indicate the extent to which 
they meet the need for the regulation of 
child labor. 

Only thirteen approved codes out of a 
total of more than five hundred, contain 
exemptions allowing the employment of 
children under sixteen. These are (1) a 
group of retail trades in which children 
fourteen and fifteen years of age are al- 
lowed to work three hours a day not to 
interfere with school attendance; (2) the 
motion picture, radio broadcasting, and 
theatrical industries in which children of 
any age may be engaged professionally; 
and (3) the newspaper and periodical 
publishing industries, discussed below. 

A group of 78 codes establish a simple 
sixteen-year age limit for all employment 
without, however, providing any protec- 
tion for minors over sixteen in hazardous 
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employment. Among these is the iron and 
steel industry, although in certain de- 
partments of this industry, National 
Safety Council statistics show that both 
the frequency and the severity of accidents 
far exceed the average for all industries 
in the United States. 

The remaining codes contain in addi- 
tion to the sixteen-year minimum for all 
employment, a higher age limit, usually 
eighteen years, for operations or occupa- 
tions which are hazardous in nature or 
dangerous to health. 

This is the positive protection provided 
by the codes, and it represents a tremen- 
dous gain. But there remain certain fields 
in which code protection falls short. 


Newspaper Code. The code for the news- 
paper publishing industry allows either 
boys or girls of any age to sell or deliver 
newspapers, except that children under 
sixteen must not sell at night. At a 
public hearing held in June, the Ad- 
ministration proposed a revision which 
would set the minimum age for girls sell- 
ing or delivering newspapers at eighteen 
years, and for boys at fourteen years, 
except that boys of twelve or over already 
employed in delivery might continue; 
and would prohibit boys under sixteen 
from either selling or delivering news- 
papers at night or in the early morning. 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association objected strongly to all these 
changes and new provisions were being 
considered by the publishers in Decem- 
ber, placing the age for carrier work at 
twelve years (ten years in cities under 
50,000) and for selling at twelve years in 
cities under 50,000; and permitting car- 
rier work to begin at 5 a.m. 


Industrial Home Work. The abuse of 
child labor in industrial home work, 
along with the payment of sub-standard 
wages and the practice of night work, 
remains a troublesome problem, in spite 
of the fact that many garment industries 
and others where home work has been 


widespread prohibit it under their codes. 
In the artificial flower and feather indus- 
try, whose code provided for gradual 
reduction of industrial home work with 
total elimination after May 1, 1934, 
the National Child Labor Committee 
found home-work conditions very bad 
just before the date for final elimination. 
Many children were found at work, 
some as young as eight and nine years of 
age; and for every child seen working, 
three others admitted that they did work 
on flowers or feathers. Sometimes whole 
families would work all night. As one 
worker said, ‘“To earn $5 a week it is 
necessary to slave day and night — and 
the children have to get in and help.”’ 

In other industries, where tenement 
home work is allowed to continue under 
the code, violations of code standards for 
child labor, working hours, and mini- 
mum wages are rife among home workers. 


Domestic Servants. There is no code for 
domestic servants, of whom there were 
some 40,000 under sixteen years of age 
in 1930. The depression has increased the 
number of these, as many families unable 
to afford experienced servants have taken 
on cheap child help, and the exploitation 
of some of these child servants for endless 
hours in return for a makeshift bed, hasty 
meals, and perhaps a dollar or two a week, 
makes one of the sorriest chapters in the 
sordid story of child labor. 


Industrialized Agriculture. To the thou- 
sands of children working for hire in 
industrialized agriculture, likewise, the 
New Deal has brought no change, with 
a solitary important exception. The Jones- 
Costigan Sugar Act, approved in May 
1934, although temporary in nature like 
the NRA, provides that agreements under 
the Act may limit or regulate child labor 
and fix minimum wages in the sugar beet 
fields. In November labor provisions 
governing adjustment agreements for 
1935 and 1936 were announced. These set 
a fourteen-year age minimum and an 
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eight-hour day for children fourteen to 
sixteen in the beet fields, but do not ap- 
ply to children working on their parents’ 
own farms. 

In spite of their various shortcomings, 
the codes have made tremendous progress 
toward conquering the child labor evil. 
Two facts, however, must be faced: first, 
the National Industrial Recovery Act is 
a temporary emergency measure, due to 
expire within a few brief months; and, 
second, that adequate, uniform state 
action to control child labor is an im- 
practical dream, at least in so far as the 
near future is concerned. The history of 
state child labor laws during the past 
hundred years demonstrates beyond all 
doubt the inadequacy of this method of 
controlling the evils of child labor and 
the need for regulation on a nation-wide 
basis. Even today, nine state laws contain 
exemptions permitting children under 
fourteen years of age to enter industry, 
even during school hours; eight state 
laws allow children between fourteen and 
sixteen to work from nine to eleven hours 
a day; and eleven state laws permit chil- 
dren under sixteen to work until 8 p.m. 
or later. 

The next step would naturally be for 
Congress to enact permanent child labor 
legislation on a nation-wide basis. But, 
unfortunately, under two Supreme Court 
decisions, there is no apparent constitu- 
tional authority for legislation by Con- 
gress for the control of child labor on a 
national basis. The avenue provided in 
the Federal Constitution for conferring 
needed powers upon Congress through 
constitutional amendment, was in this 
case opened up by Congress in 1924 when 
it passed the Child Labor Amendment 
with the support of all political parties. 
Now, with twenty state ratifications to 
its credit, this avenue has been more than 
half-way traversed. To complete its 
ratification is the logical, constitutional, 
and eminently practical method of pre- 
venting a return to child exploitation in 


industry. There need be no fear of inter- 
ference between parent and child. Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated in endorsing ratification: 

Coming from an agricultural state I am familiar 
with the attempts of opponents of the Amendment 
to arouse farmers against it on the ground that farm 
boys and girls would no longer be permitted to help 
with the chores and that the parents’ authority over 
their children would be seriously impaired. Of course 
this is nonsense and every fair-minded person who 
knows anything at all about the proposed Amend- 
ment knows that it is nonsense. The Amendment is 
directed at protecting children from industrialized 
and commercialized employment which endangers 
their health and interferes with their schooling. 


The Amendment reads: 


The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 


The courts have frequently interpreted 
the word ‘‘labor’’ as labor for hire, never 
as the tasks a child engages in for his 
parents. On the basis of this accepted 
interpretation, the Amendment confers 
no power upon Congress to regulate the 
work children do about the home or farm 
for their parents. 

The fear that adoption of the Amend- 
ment would mean the prohibition of all 
employment for youths up to eighteen 
years of age is equally groundless. The 
Amendment authorizes Congress to legis- 
late regarding the employment of children 
up to eighteen years in order to provide 
the means for protecting boys and girls 
between sixteen and eighteen from espe- 
cially hazardous employment, as a dozen 
state laws already do. There is no expec- 
tation that Congress will legislate to 
prevent their employment in non-hazard- 
ous occupations. 

The real issue at stake can be stated in 
a single sentence. Under the stress of a 
national emergency, America has taken 
the children out of the factories, mills 
and shops; ratification of the Amendment 
is essential to consolidate these gains and 
prevent the return of child labor on a large 
scale when the codes expire. 
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What a Small 
Community Can Do 


outp that I had the eloquence and 
V V humor in telling of my discovery of 
Coshocton that Stephen Leacock exer- 
cizes in his amazing ‘‘My Discovery of 
England.’’ It was early in November of 
last year that I found myself in an historic 
part of central Ohio, some fifty miles east 
of Columbus, on my way to the little 
town of Coshocton, drawn thither by the 
information that this community of ten 
thousand boasted an art gallery. My 
curving road, full of natural surprises of 
great beauty, led through rolling hills so 
regularly patterned with shocks of corn 
and crested with diminutive orchards 
planted in such precise design that it was 
like driving through some great abstract 
landscape ravishing in autumnal coloring 
and seductive in its plea, ‘‘O, paint me, 
that others too might see.”’ 

Arriving in Coshocton, I had no need of 
inquiring the whereabouts of the mu- 
seum, for on every important street 
corner and on those confluences of coun- 
try road and village street were neat 
wooden labels painted white with the 
simple motto, “To The Museum,”’ and 
an arrow pointing the way. 

For once in my life, I was early. The 
museum was not yet open, so I went to 
the public library to see what was doing. 
Imagine my delight on finding advertised, 
among the recent accessions, on the bul- 
letin board the following: Name and 
Nature of Poetry, A. E. Housman; A Shrop- 

An address before the twenty-fifth Annual Con- 


vention of the American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 14-16, 1934. 
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Coshocton and Culture: 
the Story of a Little Leaven 


By EDWARD B. ROWAN 


shire Lad, A. E. Housman; Ah, Wilderness! 
Eugene O'Neill; Letters of D. H. Law- 
rence; Little Theatre Organization and 
Management, Alexander Dean; Amateur 
Acting and Play Production, Wayne Camp- 
bell; Best Plays of 1932-33, and the 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. 

Near the circulation desk stood a small 
table featuring the following books, — 
Community Drama, Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association; Making an Etching, 
Levon West; Water Color Guidance, Brown; 
A Woodcut Manual, J. J. Lankes. 

Further investigation revealed a clip- 
ping file of mounted photographs, black 
and white, and color reproductions of 
works of art, the number ranging into 
several thousand items; and _ records 
showed that in the year 1932 the public 
had used 4,450 of these items, — an 
increase of 625 over the requests of the 
preceding year. 

This is a community of ten thousand 
people. I doubt if any public library in 
Ohio does more proportionately for the 
advancement of culture among its citizens 
than this little institution nestled so 
inconspicuously among Ohio's planted 
hills. 

An interview with the librarian, Miss 
Margaret Sahling, was revealing. Intelli- 
gent, interested in all phases of learning, 
endowed with a “‘social service’ instinct, 
broadminded to a degree, this happy 
mentor stood ready, in fact eager, to 
serve. I'll wager that had I told her I was 
interested in mid-western salamanders 
instead of the fine arts, this enterprising 
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servant of the public would have pro- 
duced some learned paper on ““The Love 
Life of Ambystoma punctatum"’ or at 
least ‘‘The Natural History of Dimyctilus 
viridescens.’” Not finding them in her 
collection she would have gone afield 
to some larger institution to supply my 
wants. To my way of thinking, it would 
be quite appropriate to add to the 
Episcopal ritual ‘‘Dear Lord, give us a 
few more librarians like Miss Sahling.”’ 


Costiocton has a community symphony 
orchestra of ninety pieces. This organiza- 
tion is directed by a Mr. Giovanni Beatti, 
an Italian by birth, of little schooling as 
you and I understand the term, but a born 
musician evidently with none of those 
inhibitions so common to the overtrained, 
and withal a brave fellow. He has not 
been afraid to tackle with his group, 
ranging in age from the high school 
student to the business man of advanced 
years, such ambitious works as Dvorak’s 
‘From the New World’’ and Schubert's 
“The Unfinished Symphony.’’ Even my 
dull ears would know that this was not 
the interpretation of a Stokowski or yet a 
Hans Kindler. But I took delight in 
knowing that this handful of Coshocton- 
ites dared to hitch their wagon to a star 
and to give richness and added meaning to 
life, striving to be interpreters, even if 
mediocre, of its values rather than being 
content to be merely the high-hat specta- 
tor sitting with little more than a well- 
fed body in an overstuffed chair listening 
to some “‘Hot Mama’”’ numbers coming in 
between spurts of spirit-damning adver- 
tisement over the radio. 

The number of books in the library 
dealing with community drama let me 
know of the interest in that in Coshocton. 
I ran into a situation which nicely illus- 
trates the influence for growth and en- 
lightenment, and hence, for good, which 
one inspired individual can exert upon 
his environment. 

It seems that a young Mr. Norris 
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Echleberry returned, after graduation at 
Ohio State University, to his home in 
West Lafayette, a village of less than one 
thousand inhabitants, some six miles 
from Coshocton. This fellow had taken 
an active part in school dramatics and he 
was not content to let the interest die the 
usual natural death. He interested about 
twenty-five men and women and formed 
with them a local dramatic art guild, 
which would have for its excuse to be a 
study of the theater and the production 
of amateur plays. An amazing feature of 
this organization is that in spite of its 
male contingency it affiliated itself with 
the Federated Women’s Club, to which 
only the female members could pay dues. 
I presume the dues coming from the other 
side of the fence are reserved for refresh- 
ments or possibly stage props. No doubt 
there were some scoffers who as they 
warmed their shins and sent their more or 
less well-directed aims of tobacco juice 
at the open door of the corner grocery 
stove remarked, ‘“That’s what college 
does for him; he comes home stage- 
struck.’’ No matter. The production in 
Coshocton and the winning of several 
state radio contests awakened the entire 
county to amateur dramatics. The Coshoc- 
ton library, for instance, under the wide- 
awake surveillance of Miss Sahling, in its 
display booth of the last county fair, 
stressed plays and their production by 
amateurs. 

I was not content merely to hear of 
these things. I must see the person who 
had started this movement and to sense, 
if I could, that quality, so closely akin to 
greatness, which stands for achievement. 
I drove thirty miles to a downright 
primitive and almost deserted village of 
some fifty people to talk to Mr. Echle- 
berry. Here he was teaching in one big 
room all of the primary grades. A country 
school teacher, but no disparagement in 
that. 

His board of education strenuously 
objects to his interest in drama and to his 
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participation in the broadcasting of 
amateur productions. Their attitude is 
“If he wants to teach, let him teach. If he 
wants to broadcast, let him broadcast,”’ 
— evidently unaware that the two are 
perfectly compatible and that Mr. Echle- 
berry is a more able and inspired teacher 
for his broader interests and activities. 


Tus museum itself is a dignified old 
schoolhouse, quite large, erected in 1853 
and recently presented to the community 
by the board of education for the housing 
of the Johnson collection. The building 
stands well back from the street in the 
midst of a children’s playground scattered 
here and there with maple and elm trees, 
teeter-totters, swings, and giant strides. 
A nice combination this, for the children 
will never be afraid of art. It was some- 
thing they knew in relation to fun back 
in the old days. 

A word about the Johnsons who col- 
lected the ceramics and textiles which 
comprise most of the permanent collec- 
tion. As the ghost of Hamlet’s father 
said, ‘‘I could a tale unfold,’’ but I'll 
content myself and you, I hope, with 
Saying that strange people and strange 
things often come from unexpected places. 
These Ohio farm boys eventually became 
after a fashion connoisseurs of Chinese 
and Japanese art, but so great was their 
collecting instinct, they bought practi- 
cally everything of this nature their eyes 
rested on providing it was for sale. 

The director of this gallery, Mrs. A. M. 
Anderson, is not museum-trained but she, 
too, is intelligent and possesses excellent 
taste and a desire to serve her community 
in a big way. She keeps most of the per- 
manent collection in storage, exhibiting 
in each case only a few articles at a time, 
chosen with discrimination and always in 
relation to one another. She has had 
experts in the field designate the best 
things while they catalogued the collec- 
tions, and these she features with all the 
care and subtle charm of a Boston Mu- 


seum exhibit, only not quite so crowded. 

Mrs. Anderson has reserved some space 
for current shows and has given one-man 
shows to the three artists of local 
prominence, one of them a graduate of 
Ohio State University, one a graduate of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and the 
other a lady painter, of whose provenance 
I know nothing. These local exhibitions 
reflecting, to a certain extent, the in- 
digenous life of Coshocton might not 
meet the requirements of the Whitney 
Museum, but then they were not designed 
for that institution. Many of the Whit- 
ney shows would be equally lost on a 
Coshocton audience. There is a kind of 
fitness of things determined somewhat by 
time and place, even in the arts. 

Mrs. Anderson meets daily with classes 
from the elementary schools and they 
discuss art appreciation. In November of 
1933, with the cooperation of the local 
artists, free art instruction was offered to 
adults, and over one hundred and fifty 
signed up for these evening classes, which 
included courses in commercial art, 
drawing, oil and water color painting, 
and a history of lace making. 


Eaca year Miss Rhea Mansfield Knit- 
tle, of Ashland, is invited to the museum, 
where she spends several days lecturing 
on early American crafts, tabulating 
objects of especial rarity or aesthetic 
content brought to the museum from the 
homes of the townspeople and neighbor- 
ing farms. A large ‘‘Reflective Exhibi- 
tion,’’ sometimes containing as many as 
nine hundred objects, is shown as a result. 
In this way, a real and understanding 
appreciation of what the people them- 
selves have in their own homes is built 
up. 
And all of this in a community of ten 
thousand people, who Mrs. Anderson 
says are not naturally art minded. I know 
of no more exciting and inspiring exam- 
ple of what the small community can do 
than what I found in Coshocton. 





Students and the 
International Ideal 


He period following the World War 
pe peed the birth of a number of promis- 
ing organizations having as their main 
concern the interest and welfare of stu- 
dents, regardless of nationality.Although 
they were sometimes motivated by sen- 
timentality and emotionalism, these stu- 
dent organizations were concerned with 
ways and means of rescuing from moral 
and spiritual disintegration the post-war 
generation faced with problems almost 
too difficult to solve. To eliminate 
nationalism in the narrow and selfish 
understanding of the term and to create a 
nucleus of students from all nations who 
should work together for common ends 
seemed one foundation on which to build 
hopes for the future. 

Today the interested observer must ask 
how long that foundation of mutual 
understanding can withstand the assaults 
of the rising tide of nationalism. What 
has been the effect of the militantly 
nationalist spirit now in the ascendancy 
on the student organizations which were 
bound together by an international ideal? 

From the nature of things, these or- 
ganizations flourished most in Europe, 
the part of the world that had experienced 
the destructive influences of the war. Of 
these organizations, four are limited to 
a particular category or a special cause. 
Thus the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, the Pax Romana (the Catholic 
counterpart of the World's Student Chris- 
tian Federation), and the World Union of 
Jewish Students had a religious motiva- 
tion, while the International Federation 


Nationalism Is Reflected in 
the Student Organizations 


By JESSIE DOUGLASS 


of University Women laid emphasis on 
the scholarly achievements of the women 
of the various nations. The membership 
of the latter, moreover, is made up of 
university graduates and not of students. 
The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, the only international student or- 
ganization founded before the war, works 
through the various Protestant groups, 
striving to promote friendly contacts 
among all the foreign students within the 
different countries. Affiliated with it in 
the United States are the foreign com- 
mittees of various branches of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. But since all these organiza- 
tions fall into special groups limited to a 
particular cause, reason for friction be- 
cause of nationalistic influences is neg- 
ligible. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women has been deeply concerned 
because of the rejection of Jewish women 
by the German Federation of University 
Women, and that an increasing interest in 
politics is manifesting itself among the 
various groups of the Young Women’s 
and Young Men's Christian Associations. 

The two international student organi- 
zations of importance whose only objec- 
tive is the promotion of student welfare, 
regardless of race, creed, or intellec- 
tuality, are the International Student 
Service and the Confédération Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants, known respec- 
tively by their initials, the I.S.S. and 
the C.1.E. 

The International Student Service was 
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originally a Committee of the World's 
Student Christian Federation to whom 


was given the task of relief for students 


after the World War. In 1925, believing 
that its work should not be hampered by 
any sectarian influences, it became a 
separate organization dedicated to relief 
work ‘“‘without distinctio:. of race, 
religion, or nationality.’’ It has accom- 
plished much through its conferences, 
work camps, student self-help programs, 
and social service activities. At the pres- 
ent time, although continuing to carry on 
its regular program, I.S.S. has been forced 
to exert the larger part of its efforts in the 
direction of relief for the German students 
who have been denied further education 
in Germany either because of political 
bias or non-Aryan descent. The I.S.S. may 
not be called a truly representative student 
organization inasmuch as it is governed 
by a self-perpetuating assembly of some 
fifteen people from various countries. 
Although it has, in general, remained 
free from nationalistic influences, the 
membership of its conferences has not 
always been truly representative of the 
majority student opinion of the countries 
from which the members have come. 


Tree remains as the truly representa- 
tive international student organization 
the Confédération Internationale des Etu- 
diants (the International Confederation of 
Students). In Strasbourg in 1919 there 
was held the first post-war congress of the 
Union Nationale des Associations d’Etu- 
diants de France, and during the session 
of this congress the more inclusive or- 
ganization had its beginning. Composed 
of representatives from the various na- 
tional unions of students, its member 
organizations were at first only eighteen 
in number and were drawn exclusively 
from the ex-allied and neutral states, — 
in other words, a league of students of the 
victor nations. Subsequently membership 
regulations were relaxed to include stu- 
dent organizations in the defeated coun- 


tries, and the Confédération includes most 
of the national student associations of 
Europe and has members or affiliations on 
every continent. One weakness of the or- 
ganization was that no adequate provi- 
sion was ever made for the representation 
of the Deutscher Studentenschaft, an 
organization representing a union of 
German students and not a national union 
of the students of Germany only. In 1925 
the Studentenschaft had 100,000 mem- 
bers. It was eligible as a ‘free member’’ 
to the C.I.E. but had not the right to vote. 

The aims of the Confédération Inter- 
nationale des Etudiants are set forth in 
its constitution: 


(1) To create ties of esteem and friendship between 
the students and intellectual workers of the 
world 

(2) To provide a permanent link between the student 
organizations of all countries 

(3) To coordinate the activities of these student or- 
ganizations in university affairs 

(4) To study international problems relating to 
higher education and to the macerial and intel- 
lectual life of students 


(5) To contribute to the growth of intellectual 
activity 


As In the case of the I.S.S., conferences, 
publications, and all types of practical 
work among students have sought to 
achieve these aims. It is an interesting 
fact that at all the conferences of the 
C.I.E. during the past several years, the 
alignment of the student groups has 
paralleled almost exactly that of their 
nation’s representatives at the Council of 
the League of Nations. It was, therefore, 
inevitable that the same causes militating 
against harmony among the members of 
the League of Nations should have their 
counterpart in the student groups which 
faithfully reflected the national policies 
of their respective countries. And not 
only were national political alignments 
responsible for a lack of harmony, but 
deep-rooted nationalism caused petty 
bickerings among individual representa- 
tives, e.g. a refusal of a chairman to allow 
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a translation into German of a speech that 
had been made in French. 

In 1930, one of the members of the 
student delegation from the National 
Student Federation of America reported 
on the twelfth annual conference of the 
C.I.E. which was held at Brussels and 
which brought together over four hun- 
dred student leaders from over thirty 
nations. In this report were the following 
observations: 

An intense nationalistic and political atmosphere 
prevailed throughout the major part of the discus- 
sions. . . . It seemed at times that no possible 
student harmony could be forthcoming, and that 
many students were losing the birthright of their 
student generation; that is, free-thinking and open- 
minded consideration of international affairs in the 
promotion of a lasting peace. It is difficult to com- 
prehend the deep-rooted hatred and misunderstand- 
ing which has arisen as a result of arbitrary bound- 
aries established by the Versailles Treaty until one 
observes well-educated students, who are perfectly 
open minded on most other questions, springing to 
their feet and denouncing students of another nation 
as ‘not only our personal enemies, but the enemies 
of our country, who will stop at nothing to secure 
our downfall.”’ 


In 1932, the national student organiza- 
tions from the United States, South 
Africa, Holland, Scotland, and Sweden, 
disheartened and discouraged by the 
political dissensions at the conference, 
withdrew their membership from the 
Cis. 


I, HAs been noted that the various 
national groups reflected the political 
conditions of their own countries. In 
some Cases these groups not only reflected 
the national policy but were the actual 
embodiment of it. The students of Soviet 
Russia are regimented as are all activities 
of that state. In Italy the nationalist 
leader, Mussolini, has found in the uni- 
versities a fertile soil for the nourishing 
of the nationalist ideas. Ninety per cent 
of the Italian students are organized in 
the Gruppi Universitari Fascisti and sub- 
scribe to the university reform which 
made it incumbent upon the university 


professor to refrain from the diffusion of 
any ‘“‘anti-national’’ and ‘‘subversive’’ 
ideas opposed to the Fascist regime. How 
thoroughly these students are the ex- 
ponent of the Fascist party was demon- 
strated last October when a group of 
three hundred and fifty young university 
Fascists toured for three weeks the East- 
ern and Mid-western universities of this 
country as the official ambassadors of 
Italy. Practically the Italian student's 
whole time outside of his studies is given 
over to the group's activities and is under 
its supervision. Its central offices in Rome 
coordinate and in reality supersede the 
old separate university student organ- 
izations. 


Mone recently the same sort of regi- 
mentation has taken place in Germany, 
where the youth of the nation, facing un- 
employment on leaving the university and 
coming to believe that only a radical 
change in society can offer any hope of 
employment, have turned to Hitler as the 
leader who promises a restored Germany. 
S. K. Ratcliffe has remarked: 


It is easy to realize what happens, especially to 
the hordes of young men, through a period of 
anarchic peace, harassed by the monotony of unem- 
ployment or the misery of uncongenial labor. They 
are ready enough to respond to any gospel; they are 
ripe for the sickle of a new leader, if only he gives 
them hope, promises work and points to immediate 
adventure. 


The Nationalist-Socialist Revolution, 
with its drive against Jewish professors 
and students who were not in sympathy 
with it, was endorsed by the German 
students, and now the new nationalism 
with its Horst-Wessel-Lied inspires the 
German student as nothing has done since 
the war. An American student in Ger- 
many this past year writes: 

Every effort and every power possible is being 
turned to instill the students with the idea that they 
are existing for the good of the State or ‘‘das Volk"’ 
— for example, the streets are littered with signs and 


temporary slogans such as ‘Du bist Nichts, Dein 
Volk ist Alles-Opfert.”’ 
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And again from another student's report: 


The energy, optimism and determinateness of pur- 
pose, which have been driving forces in this develop- 
ment, found their roots in one and one only source, 
in the person of Adolf Hitler who promised to the 
German people a way out of chaos, depression, un- 
certainty and inferiority. He saw that life and prop- 
erty and happiness were becoming increasingly in- 
secure, that men were tired of living only by and 
for themselves. 


Tue situation of the students in Latin 
American countries presents a somewhat 
different aspect, with their organizations 
not controlled by their governments, but, 
curiously enough, imposing their wills on 
their governments. In an illuminating 
article entitled ‘Students Carry Guns,”’ 
by Carleton Beals and Earle K. James in 
the autumn (1934) number of the Yale 
Review appears this opening paragraph: 


The students of Latin America are on the march. 
They are on the march towards new horizons. In 
Cuba last year they actually seized power. Every- 
where they have political weight. Nothing is more 
significant in the countries to the south of us than 
the rise of the various student movements to national 
importance. The students have flung themselves into 
battle for their aspirations and for the re-creation of 
their respective fatherlands. They carry guns, they 
organize, they bring new ideas and ideals; they are 
writing a new literature, painting new pictures, and 
shaking down governments. 


Apparently the present state of affairs in 
Latin America cannot be ascribed solely 
to the World War and the resulting wide- 
spread depression. Perhaps in part be- 
cause the students in Latin America 
represent a very large percentage of the 
literate population and in part because 
the universities are almost all state-owned 
and largely controlled by politics, it has 
come about that ‘‘the university reform 
movement became one for the transforma- 
tion of the existing economic and politi- 
cal order.’’ Latin American students have 
become alarmed at post-war activities of 
the United States in Latin America and 
the frustrated attempts to arrange a Pan 
American student conference in 1931 bore 
witness to the evident disinclination of 





Latin Americans to discuss conditions 
with American students so long as they 
had not demonstrated by their actions 
and attitude that they were opposed to the 
imperialistic attitude of their government. 


Awp what of the attitude and develop- 
ments of student organizations in the 
United States? Has there yet emerged any 
strong student organization imbued with 
the idea that since national policies and 
national actions are to determine the 
future trend of world affairs, an intelli- 
gent understanding of national problems 
is an essential preliminary to carrying out 
a constructive program for international 
cooperation? Vague international senti- 
ments and endless conferences bearing 
little or no fruit will never bring about 
understanding among the nations of the 
world. The National Student Federation 
of America, developing out of a con- 
ference at Princeton in 1925 to express 
student opinion on the World Court, has 
lately broadened its interest to include 
more active participation in national 
affairs, especially as exemplified in the 
newly established National Institute of 
Public Affairs in Washington, which is 
to afford young leaders training in public 
affairs. Students chosen to attend the 
Institute will serve as internes in various 
government departments. But the college 
student of America is in general pretty 
apathetic in regard to national affairs. 
There is no doubt that the economic hope- 
lessness in the United States has not 
reached a point where there is sufficient 
motivating power to form a really effec- 
tive student organization. In spite of 
many rumors to the effect that present- 
day students are ‘‘radicals’’ and ‘‘com- 
munists,’’ one has only to reflect on the 
overwhelming vote for Mr. Hoover that 
was Cast in the straw vote of the college 
students in the fall of 1932 to realize that 
the traditional family politics still havea 
strong hold on the average student. 
There are, to be sure, political organiza- 
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tions made up of students both of the 
right and the left wing; but that there is 
not yet any concerted action possible or 
any clear program outlined is demon- 
strated in the account of the First Amer- 
ican Youth Congress held at New York 
University last summer and described in 
the October number of this Journat by 
Dolly S. MacArthur under the title 
“Which Way Youth?” 

The students in our universities explor- 
ing the roads leading to a national policy 
in which they may have a justifiable 
pride would do well to reflect upon the 
exhortation given by Thomas Huxley in 
1876. He had been giving an address on 
University Education at the opening of 
the medical school of Johns Hopkins 


University. At the close of his formal 
address, he made a few impromptu re- 
marks expressing his admiration for the 
resources and potentialities of this coun- 
try. In closing, he uttered these significant 
words: 


Do not suppose that I am pandering to what is 
commonly understood by national pride. . . . Size 
is not grandeur, and territory does not make a na- 
tion. The great issue, about which hangs a true 
sublimity, and the terror of over-hanging fate, is 
what are you going to do with all these things? 
What is to be the end to which these are to be the 
means? . . . the one condition of success, your sole 
safeguard, is the moral worth and intellectual clear- 
ness of the individual citizen. Education cannot give 
these, but it may cherish them and bring them to the 
front in whatever station of society they are to be 
found; and the universities ought to be, and may be, 
the fortresses of the higher life of the nation. 





W omen in the Modern State —Two Views 


Nowhere have the political and economic realignments of recent years wrought more drastic changes 
than in the conception of ‘‘woman’s sphere." The gains — economic and intellectual — which women 
have won in recent years are jeopardized in many quarters. In a study outline which the A.A.U.W. is 
issuing in printed form, Mary R. Beard traces A Changing Political Economy As It Affects Women. The two 
statements below express the divergent reactions of women’s groups to the impact of public pressure which 


is conditioning their status. — Eprrer’s Nore. 


The Economic Basis of the Employment of Women 


A Statement from the International Federation of University Women 


HE renewed prejudice against the gain- 
Tha employment of women which is 
showing itself in most countries may 
seem to many persons to be merely an as- 
pect of the general reaction against 
nineteenth century democratic ideas. It is 
not, of course, possible to separate eco- 
nomics from politics completely, es- 
pecially in the realm of opinion and belief, 
but the present tendency to restrict the 
employment of women on the ground 
that it is harmful to the community does 
not seem to be related to any particular 
political tenet. It is rather the result of 
economic upheaval and of a superficial 
interpretation of economic phenomena. 

There are two serious economic fal- 
lacies at the root of the prejudice. The 
first has been christened by an English 
economist ‘‘the lump of work’’ fallacy. 
That is the belief that there is a definite 
amount of work to be done in the world 
and that if one person does more than a 
fair share of that work others will be 
obliged to do less. This belief is re- 
sponsible for the favor shown to pro- 
posals for pensioning the aged, shorten- 
ing hours of work or prolonging the 
period of attendance at school, not so 
much as good things in themselves but as 
a remedy for unemployment. The hyp- 
notic influence of the ‘‘lump of work’’ 
idea accounts not only for the readiness to 


pay old people and young not to work 
but for refusing both work and payment 
to less deserving classes such as foreigners 
and women. It is not surprising to 
find that sort of panacea popular in a 
world fantastically ‘‘endeavoring to re- 
gain prosperity by organizing scarcity.”’ 
Nevertheless, the fallacy is an almost 
childish one. A little thought will con- 
vince anyone that there is no lack of 
work in the world waiting to be done. 
Unemployment is not due to a shortage 
of things to be done but to economic 
maladjustment. And ‘‘work,’’ in the 
modern world, cannot be thought of as a 
simple lump. It is a highly intricate com- 
plex. To prevent one class of persons from 
working may easily increase unemploy- 
ment instead of diminishing it, by caus- 
ing further maladjustments. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that, broadly 
speaking, the work of men and women is 
complementary rather than competitive. 

The second fallacy underlying the 
prejudice against the gainful employ- 
ment of women is due to a failure to 
realize the full meaning of modern eco- 
nomic organization. ‘‘Woman’s place is 
the home”’ is a slogan which is only true 
if the home is an economically productive 
unit. Broadly speaking, it has ceased to 
be this in the modern world except in 
peasant communities, and it is of interest 
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to note that no suggestion has been made 
to stop the peasant woman from pulling 
her full weight (often literally) in the 
agricultural and other productive activi- 
ties of her family. Peasant economy would 
indeed be impossible without the un- 
remitting toil of women. But modern 
productive methods divorce production 
from the home in two ways. First, apart 
from small-scale agriculture, domestic 
production for sale plays a very small 
part in the world. Secondly, domestic 
production for use is rapidly decreasing. 
Even in rural districts clothing and uten- 
sils are mainly bought ready-made and 
even food stuffs are purchased instead of 
being home grown. The growth of motor 
transport has increased this tendency to 
buy the necessities of life rather than 
make them at home. In towns the eco- 
nomic activities of the home have been 
diminished much more, and the world is 
becoming more and more urban. 


Avarr from the work which has been 
transferred from the home to the factory 
and workshop, home-keeping in the nar- 
row sense is becoming ever easier through 
the improvement of plumbing and the 
development of electrical power and la- 
bor-saving devices. The full development 
of these possibilities is, however, too 
often checked by the cost of these serv- 
ices. Comfort as it is understood today 
cannot be purchased by the earnings of 
the average man. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that it ought to be? Is the world 
really wealthy enough to keep half its 
adult population in comparative idle- 
ness? Confronted with the prospect of 
communities of men and women working 
outside their homes and using the joint 
family income to procure the equipment 
for living as efficiently and comfortably 
as possible, society may refuse its sanc- 
tion to the picture and insist on prevent- 
ing women from contributing their quota 
to the world’s work in factory, office, 
and profession. It may insist on keeping 


women at laborious and unnecessary 
tasks, dragging coal and water upstairs, 
raising dust and germs by hand sweeping, 
filling dwelling-houses with the steam 
of laundry work. Or it may give work 
to plumbers, engineers, and electricians 
which will banish drudgery from the 
home. But if it does this, it will have to 
reconcile itself to the idea that the gainful 
employment of women outside the home 
is an integral part of modern economic 
organization. 


Te question has a special interest for 
university women since a number of ef- 
forts have been made recently to restrict 
the work of women in administrative and 
professional fields of labor, i.e. in those 
fields which are naturally chosen by in- 
tellectually trained women. The result of 
these restrictions on their professional 
activity has been to turn the energies of 
these highly educated women from in- 
tellectual to domestic activities. Deprived 
of their professional earnings, they are 
obliged to cut down their expenses all 
round, which means not only living in 
less comfortably equipped homes but 
also in most cases displacing the women 
who were formerly employed in their 
households. Domestic servants, sewing 
women, children’s nurses swell the ranks 
of the unemployed if their mistresses are 
forced to do their own domestic work. 
As a recent investigation in the United 
States showed, the effect of dismissing 
sixty-four married women from employ- 
ment was to throw at least a hundred 
domestic helps of various kinds out of 
work. And in a world which claims that 
protective and restrictive legislation is 
necessary to prevent women from being 
overworked and exploited, it is surely 
the height of irrational absurdity to deny 
to educated women the opportunity of us- 
ing their brains in the work they are 
trained for, by forcing them to turn their 
hands to hard labor for which neither 
their physique nor their training fits them. 
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Women in National-Socialistic Germany 


A Statement from the Director of the Foreign Division of the Federation of German Women's 
Organizations 


VERY race, every religion, and every 
E age has its own peculiar attitude to- 
wards women. The result of course is that 
the position of women in the life of a 
race changes continually. On that ac- 
count there is no such thing as a 
‘woman question’’ which is alike for all 
nations or all times. 

German women have passed through 
many changes during the course of his- 
tory. As a northern woman, she was 
man’s comrade before the introduction of 
Christianity, that is during all the time in 
which Germany was a heathen land. 
Later, with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity her position was radically altered. 
According to the custom of the East, she 
was to remain at home, subordinated to 
man. 

During the Renaissance, during the 
Humanistic and Romantic Ages, certain 
women in Germany, especially from the 
upper classes, regained the possibility of 
an intellectual development. In this 
epoch we find several women in Germany 
who became famous for their great cul- 
ture. But the real intellectual develop- 
ment of women belongs to the Liberal 
Age. This epoch, which saw in every 
human being an equal, brought equality 
again to women. Thus it is but a short 
time since women here regained their 
intellectual independence, but a short 
time since the higher schools, the uni- 
versities, the vocations of men were 
opened to her. 

Thus it might be expected that German 
women would thank and honor those 
women who won these things for them, 
would follow them and recognize the 
aims of these women as their own. But 
that is not the case. 

Of course, we thank these older leaders 
for what they, as children of their age, 


obtained for us, but we do not follow 
them. 

Each age, as said before, has its own 
attitude towards women. In Germany, 
since the spring of 1933, a new age has 
dawned. The break with Liberalism af- 
fects in Germany women who no longer 
follow or wish to follow those former 
leaders, who believed and still believe in 
the Liberal ideas. We must follow an- 
other road, which we do consciously and 
with responsibility. This path our Leader 
had pointed out to us and we gladly fol- 
low him. The old Women’s Movement 
in Germany fought for intellectual 
independence. This movement saw all 
questions solely from the standpoint ‘‘In- 
tellect,’’ understanding thereby the liber- 
alistic intellectual, that is, the purely 
mechanical-natural-historical idea of 
thinking of the time. So this old Women's 
Movement was concerned principally 
with “‘brains.’’ As a result, professional 
and business women were the ones mostly 
interested. Mothers were rarely inter- 
ested. 


— the last years, however, even 
the young generation of professional 
women could not follow this movement. 
The battle, for which the older leaders 
had fought, was won, but their warlike 
attitude towards man, whom the younger 
women had learned to know and to ap- 
preciate as comrade in schools and uni- 
versities, was not to their liking. With 
the type of ‘‘intellectual’’ women, whom 
they met in women’s clubs and in meet- 
ings, they had rarely anything in com- 
mon. They felt instinctively that here 
something was wrong, that women con- 
sisted not only of brains but that soul and 
body, instinct and intellect must be har- 
moniously used in the process of think- 
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ing. They felt that what is called the 
‘typically womanly”’ belongs to the idea 
of the German woman. 

The old movement was dying and 
nothing new took its place. For several 
years the German woman question was in 
a state of stagnation. There were profes- 
sional societies, but no general German 
Women’s Movement. 

Then appeared the National-Socialistic 
German Woman. Their League of Women, 
their union of German girls, the union of 
National-Socialistic women students, all 
worked for the idea of the new National- 
Socialistic Women’s Movement. 

Their members grew, more and more 
women followed their flag, and today, 
after the victory of National-Socialismus, 
finds them the members of the new, the 
only Women’s Movement in Germany. 


W: NATIONAL-SociAListTic German 
women start from the standpoint, we are 
women. We do not wish to obliterate the 
difference between the sexes; we lay 
stress on this difference. Therefore we 
turn, first of all, to the mothers, the 
guardians of the family, from whose circle 
the race is ever renewed. Each mother 
must know that she is a member of the 
national whole, and that all her actions 
concern not herself alone but all Ger- 
many. She must know that her deeds, her 
thoughts and actions help to form the 
new Germany. We German women know 
nowadays that the fight which our nation 
is carrying on for honor and equality, for 
room in which to develop, for order and 
morality, against privation and misery, 
against evil and perverseness of all kinds, 
also concerns us! 

And every one of us will joyfully sacri- 
fice her share in order to help our fellow 
citizens to a better future. We women 


dream of such a future for our children. 
We desire this new Germany in order 
that our children may work in peace and 
quiet. But not alone the German mother, 
all German women, the professional and 
unmarried as well, know that they, as 
links of the whole, must serve the state. 


Tae new Women’s Movement in Ger- 
many, which includes all the women of 
Germany, educated or uneducated (a dis- 
crimination which we National Socialists 
do not acknowledge), high or low, Catho- 
lic or Protestant, realizes that women can 
only accomplish great things when they 
can be themselves. Where she must sup- 
press her own true self, there she can 
never do herself justice. On that account, 
we wish that women who are unable to 
marry should enter such vocations as can 
be called “‘womanly.’’ The most im- 
portant of such vocations are those which 
lead women among the poor and needy. 
Here those motherly talents which slum- 
ber in all women have full scope, and the 
National-Socialismus needs these women 
to aid them in their great work for the 
masses; children, youth, the ill, the 
miserable and the depressed, the weak 
and the unhealthy, all who are in need, 
find in such helpers comfort and aid. 

Then there is the great work of educat- 
ing the masses to work in a national- 
economic line. In all such ways women 
can be employed as nurses, doctors, social 
helpers, as lawyers, teachers, artists, 
et cetera. 

For the first time in our modern his- 
tory we German women are happy in be- 
ing able to devote our whole selves, in- 
tellect and soul, to the aid of our fellow 
beings, and we women mean to show by 
our deeds that a new and strong woman- 
hood is on the march. 





What Are We Supporting? 
Plans and Projects of Federal Bureaus on the A.A.U.W. Legislative Program 


HE National Legislative Program of 
cia A.A.U.W. has long included 
two items: 

Adequate appropriations for the Office of Education. 
Adequate appropriations for the continued develop- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau and the Woman's 


Bureau, Department of Labor, and of the Bureau 
ot Home Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Every year, when the budget for the 
Federal administration is made up, and 
the appropriations bills come before 
Congress, the national Legislative Com- 
mittee of the A.A.U.W. joins with other 
representatives of women’s organizations 
in the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee to present, as emphatically as 
may be, the value of the work of these 
agencies and to express the interest of 
organized women in their support. 

This year the Federal agencies on our 
Legislative Program are peculiarly in 
need of voices raised in their behalf. 
In the multiplication of new govern- 
mental agencies to deal with social prob- 
lems, there is danger that the older 
bureaus may be forgotten, although they 
are often better equipped, by reason of 
experience and trained personnel, to deal 
with pressing current problems than are 
some of the newly organized offices. 
Furthermore, at a time when their budg- 
ets have been cut and cut again, ““New 
Deal’’ problems and policies have flooded 
these agencies with all kinds of new de- 
mands, increasing their already heavy 
loads of work and at the same time in- 
creasing their opportunities for public 
service — but without increasing the 
staffs to meet these demands. 

Summaries of the work of each bureau 
may be found in the annual reports. 
This article discusses particularly the 
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newer projects of these agencies, and 
those which most nearly touch the 
A.A.U.W. program. In the midst of many 
pressing demands, the head of each of 
these bureaus has taken time to point out 
to the editor of the Journat the plans and 
projects which are of most interest to 
Journat readers. 


Tue Orrice or EpucaTion 


le THE Federal Office of Education, 
the FERA educational program has 
brought many new demands, — for in- 
formation, advisory service, and even 
loans of personnel. The crisis in support 
for public education has resulted in more 
and more calls on the Office of Education 
for advice in developing means of meeting 
the situation. John W. Studebaker, who 
assumed the duties of Commissioner of 
Education in October, believes that the 
obvious ‘‘next step’’ for the Office of 
Education is to fill the gaps in the staff so 
that an adequate information service 
may be maintained for all levels of edu- 
cation. This means the addition to the 
staff of a specialist in elementary educa- 
tion (before the depression the staff 
numbered three specialists in this field; 
now there are none) and a specialist in the 
important field of state school adminis- 
tration. Some increase in appropriations 
for printing has also been asked, to cover 
increases in printing costs. This item is 
essential, if the Office is to disseminate 
information on the best educational prac- 
tices; education can profit by such in- 
formation only if it is timely. 

Not long ago, in a nation-wide radio 
address, Commissioner Studebaker em- 
phasized the importance of this informa- 
tional service: 
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Here in Washington are the central organizations 
of vast Federal agencies for the regular and swift 
collection, tabulation, and interpretation of the facts 
concerning agriculture, commerce, finance, industry, 
and natural resources, not only with reference to our 
own country but also in relation to the four corners 
of the earth. A readily accessible and constant flow 
of accurate information about the weather, bank 
deposits, prices of commodities, car loadings, in- 
dustrial production, labor payrolls, unemployment, 
imports and exports, corn, hogs, cotton, and a long 
list of other items has proved to be of inestimable 
value to the nation as it grew into its present position 
as world power. . . . Almost daily these national 
barometers measure the pulse of American business 
and pictorialize its conditions and trends. As a people 
we pool many of our resources for the support of this 
far-flung and highly organized network of fact 
collecting and regulatory machinery and we look to 
it for dividends of equivalent value. . . . 

There are evidences, however, that this emphasis 
upon the importance of our economic life has over- 
shadowed and even subordinated our purposeful 
planning in the field of education. As a consequence 
the organization of education in Washington shows 
no parallel when compared with the other agencies 
which I have mentioned. 

I therefore can not tell you this evening how many 
schools are closed in the country because of lack of 
funds, why the funds are not available, whether it is 
because the state has failed to do its duty while being 
able to, whether the local community has been rela- 
tively improvident, or whether both the state and the 
local community because of drought or sheer natural 
poverty have exhausted their wealth under excessive 
burdens of taxation in a valiant effort to give their 
children even the minimum of educational opportuni- 
Ws +: 2s 

The lessons of the depression and the repercussions 
of the retreat of democracy in the world at large 
with all the impending dangers to the hope of realiz- 
ing the great American dream should cause all of us 
who believe in the intimate relationship of education 
and self-government to be willing to give the schools 
of the country the benefit of the kind of expeditious, 
accurate and up-to-date service which is now com- 
monly provided for the business aspect of our lives. 


While the building up of an adequate 
information service is the immediate 
objective, Commissioner Studebaker has 
also been engaged in drawing up plans for 
the establishment in the Office of Educa- 
tion of a Federal Youth Service. A peti- 
tion for a government agency to deal 
with youth’s problems was presented last 
fall by John A. Lang, president of the 
National Student Federation of America. 


Mr. Lang pointed out that present recov- 
ery measures are concerned first with 
heads of families and older people, with 
the farmer, laborer, business man, home 
owner, while the younger generation 
who as yet come under none of these 
categories receive little aid in meeting the 
difficulties of a social order which offers 
them no place. Leading educators have en- 
dorsed the idea of a Youth Service in the 
Federal government to coordinate activi- 
ties on behalf of youth and study the 
problems involved. 

Another possibility in which Commis- 
sioner Studebaker is deeply interested is 
the nation-wide extension of public 
forums under the direction of the local 
educational authorities. As superintend- 
ent of schools in Des Moines, lowa, Com- 
missioner Studebaker carried on a re- 
markable series of Community Forums, 
and the success of this experiment has 
convinced him of the possibilities of this 
form of adult education as an instrument 
of democracy. The first step which he 
would recommend would be a three-year 
experimental program, with community 
forum demonstrations in certain locali- 
ties, as an introduction to a broad national 
program. Such a program would involve 
the cooperation of the universities in 
devising special training for forum lead- 
ers — a profession which should attract 
some of the ablest of our socially-minded 
people. Commissioner Studebaker is en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities of the 
forums as democratic institutions, since 
they bring together people of many 
viewpoints and from many walks of life 
to discuss the complex national and inter- 
national problems upon which we as 
a people must act. He believes that 
A.A.U.W. groups, because of their thor- 
ough study program, would contribute a 
valuable stabilizing influence in the 
forums. They could also promote the 
forum plan in their communities, and urge 
their state legislatures to give support 
to this extension of public education. 
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Tue CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


As tins is being written, a new Chief has 
just been installed at the Children’s 
Bureau — Katharine Lenroot, succeeding 
Grace Abbott, who resigned some months 
ago. Miss Lenroot is thoroughly con- 
versant with the methods and aims of the 
Children’s Bureau, as she has a record of 
nineteen years of continuous service with 
the Bureau, and her social viewpoint is 
well known. 

At present, a major concern of the 
Children’s Bureau is the employment 
problems of young people. Information 
has been furnished to the code authorities 
on child labor and hazardous occupations, 
and the Bureau has helped to develop 
arrangements with the states for carrying 
out exemptions for handicapped workers 
and home workers. 

The Children’s Bureau has cooperated 
especially with the Department of Agri- 
culture and the FERA in studies of agri- 
cultural child labor, as in the onion 
fields of Ohio and the beet sugar industry 
in Michigan and Colorado. Under provi- 
sions in the Jones-Costigan Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the authority 
to put forward regulations governing the 
employment of children in the beet 
fields, which must be met before benefits 
are received. The Children’s Bureau was 
represented at hearings on these provi- 
sions, and now welcomes the Secretary's 
tulings applying to children in this in- 
dustry as a first step in regulation of child 
labor in commercialized agriculture. 

The Children’s Bureau is particularly 
concerned with the problem of the em- 
ployment of young people of working 
age, and has secured a specialist experi- 
enced in vocational placement work to 
help in advising junior vocational coun- 
selors, and others. 

Cooperating with the FERA, the 
Bureau developed a work program for 
unemployed nurses to discover mal- 
nourished children and others needing 


attention, and Children’s Bureau special- 
ists worked with state health and relief 
agencies in devising means of caring for 
these children. 

The Children’s Bureau has been active 
in helping state welfare departments in 
developing state and local programs of 
child welfare. Miss Lenroot feels that this 
question of advising on child welfare is 
becoming increasingly important as relief 
programs are being established on a more 
permanent basis. 

This is the third year of a cooperative 
experiment in which the Children’s 
Bureau has joined with the University of 
Chicago in a concerted effort for preven- 
tion of delinquency in an area a mile 
square in Chicago. The practical ex- 
perience of these three years has yielded 
significant results, both in training social 
workers and in demonstrating how the 
situations producing delinquency may be 
met. 

The Bureau is continuing its research 
on child health and maternal mortality. 
The report of last year on the latter sub- 
ject shows that there is still much to be 
done in preventive work for mothers. 

In addition to its work with mothers 
and with other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the NRA, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been requested by the 
Committee on Economic Security to ad- 
vise on provisions of its program which 
touch child welfare, and has outlined 
plans for promoting child and maternal 
health and providing for homeless, father- 
less, and destitute children, and for ex- 
tending provisions for mothers’ pensions. 

Asked how women’s groups could best 
promote child welfare at the present 
time, Miss Lenroot answered, ‘‘First, 
work for ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. Second, study and support 
proposals for economic security, — not 
only those before Congress, but those 
before state legislatures as well. What- 
ever steps Congress may take, state legis- 
lation and action will also be essential 
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to any general progress toward economic 
security. And general security is the 
foundation of all child welfare work.”’ 


THe WoMEN’s BuREAU 


Tx chief question before the Women’s 
Bureau is: ‘‘What have the NRA codes 
done to hours and wages of women in 
industry?’ Two important studies are 
under way to discover the answer in part, 
at least. One study will compare earnings 
of women in certain industries in 1932 
and 1933, before the codes, and in 1934, 
after the codes had gone into effect. 

The second study deals with the results 
of the ‘‘sub-minimum”’ wage. In certain 
industries where the codes fixed a mini- 
mum wage for men, and a lower minimum 
for women, it is claimed that women 
are displacing men. In the automobile 
industry, the tendency to employ low- 
paid women in place of men had begun 
before the NRA came into being. The 
Women’s Bureau will study this industry 
particularly to see to what extent the 
employment of women has increased since 
the codes went into effect. 

In contrast with this study of an in- 
dustry into which women are only be- 
ginning to enter, is the Bureau’s report 
on an occupation ‘‘womanly’’ enough to 
suit even the Nazis, — weaving and 
other handicrafts carried on by the women 
of the southern mountains. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority estimates that there 
are in the rural and small towns within 
the Tennessee Valley over 170,000 girls 
and women who have neither household 
responsibilities nor paying occupations, 
and that there are about 700,000 home- 
makers, many of whom are so hard- 
pressed that they are willing to work at 
anything at any price. To give these 
women a means of earning without being 
exploited, the TVA and the Women’s 
Bureau jointly developed a plan for put- 
ting handicraft on a self-supporting 
basis. 

The Women’s Bureau began, as always, 


by getting the facts. A survey led to the 
conclusion that: 


The Southern mountaineer craftswoman plying 
her craft in her home from sun-up till sun-down 
whenever work is available from any source, furnish- 
ing her own equipment, taking a material share of 
overhead expense off the shoulder of her employers, 
bearing the full burden of a poorly organized busi- 
ness, subject to every irregularity in market trends, 
at the end of her year's effort finds her earnings have 
been about one-twelfth that of her lowest paid factory 
sister. (Italics ours. ] 


The solution recommended by the 
Women’s Bureau calls for the organiza- 
tion of a non-profit mutual benefit associ- 
ation under the aegis of the TVA to estab- 
lish women’s handicrafts on a basis that 
will insure fair wages and conditions of 
work, and protection to the buying 
public. The association would secure 
designing service and merchandizing ad- 
vice by experts, to insure marketability 
of the handmade products. Handicraft 
production centers would be organized, 
employing craftswomen at a rate not less 
than the established minimum wage. 
And be it noted, the Bureau recommends 
that — 
such association operate under a board of directors 
on which women thoroughly acquainted with the 


objective and procedure of the association shall be 
named in equal numbers with men. 


And further, that — 


a woman with long experience in retail buying or 
retail marketing be given authority to develop the 
entire project under the general supervision of the 
board of directors. 

A bulletin issued last August (and 
available without charge), entitled Po- 
tential Earning Power of Southern Moun- 
taineer Handicraft, sketches the condi- 
tions now prevailing in the handicraft 
industry, and also outlines the proposed 
plan for putting handicrafts on a fair and 
paying basis. 

In contrast to the problems of handi- 
craft work in isolated mountain cabins 
are the even more acute problems involved 
in industrial home work. Here again the 
NRA codes have brought improvement 
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undreamed-of a few years ago. The codes 
for 107 industries, including some of the 
worst offenders in the past in regard to 
home work, abolished home work en- 
tirely, or arranged for partial abolish- 
ment under regulation. Certain individual 
exceptions may be secured, but the Bureau 
is advocating such strict regulation of 
home work, where it is permitted, that 
employers will prefer to give it up en- 
tirely. Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, reminds us that the 
gain under the codes is only temporary, 
and suggests the need for a study of the 
passage of home-work goods in interstate 
commerce, as a possible basis of Federal 
legislation to control this practice. 

The Bureau has made a number of other 
studies in connection with the NRA, 
which will be used in rehearings of the 
codes. Among these are studies of hours 
and wages in hotels and restaurants, and 
in laundries, and a study of earnings and 
production on piecework in the dress in- 
dustry after hours were shortened and 
rates of pay increased. Representatives of 
the Bureau have testified at code hearings, 
where they have made recommendations 
against clauses harmful to women work- 
ers, such as sex differentials and too low a 
minimum wage. 

Miss Anderson comments on the letters 
which continually come to her desk from 
all over the country, assuring her that 
the depression could speedily be ended if 
women’s jobs were given to men, or if 
married women workers were all dis- 
missed. Miss Anderson feels that the 
competition between men and women is 
even keener in the professions than in 
industry, and is most bitter in the teach- 
ing profession. “‘Of course,’’ she rfe- 
marks, “‘if a woman is taken out of em- 
ployment there is no guarantee that a 
man with a family will get the job. 
What we want is pay for the work done 
— regardless of whether the worker is 
man or woman, married or single, has 
children, or has red hair!”’ 


Tue Bureau or Home Economics 


Tas most important work of the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the past year, 
according to the Director of the Bureau, 
Dr. Louise Stanley, was the study, Déets 
at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost, 
by Hazel K. Stiebeling and Medora M. 
Ward.! This study has not only been use- 
ful to the consumer in securing the most 
nutritive value for the family expenditure 
on food, but also has furnished a basis for 
national planning with regard to food 
production. 

One result of this study has been less 
happy: it has clearly revealed the extent 
to which certain organized interests feel 
that the sole purpose of the Bureau should 
be to foster the sale of their products. 
The study outlined a diet for the more 
liberal income which included a greater 
outlay for ‘‘protective’’ foods than in the 
low-cost diets, — more dairy products, 
leafy and green vegetables, and fruits, 
with smaller quantities of other foods, in 
deference to the limitations of the human 
stomach. This is in accordance with the 
best nutrition authorities, but indignant 
protests have come from wheat interests 
all over the country against this attemptof 
the Bureau of Home Economics’ ‘to restrict 
the use of wheat and wheat products’’! 
The editor of a poultry journal also rises 
to complain that the low-cost diets 
have too much cereal and too few eggs. 


It seems that the relatively large expenditure 
for breads and cereals is a concession to the grain 
farmers . . . In our opinion it calls for an explana- 
tion to the five million producers of eggs in this 
country when a Federal Bureau recommends not 
more than six to twelve eggs a week for a normal 
family with children. 


So the Bureau stands in the fire of 
various trade groups. And because this 
very vocal protest is typical of the pres- 
sure which is brought to bear on the 


1This study was reviewed in the Journat for 


April 1934, pp. 171-72. 
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Bureau in its attempts to work in the 
interest of the consumer, it is essential 
that consumers give their active support 
to offset such pressure from organized 
commercial groups. 

One of the problems in which the 
Bureau is particularly interested is secur- 
ing consumer specifications and grading 
which will make it possible for the house- 
wife to know what she is buying. The 
Bureau has publicly urged and appeared 
at hearings in support of standards and 
grading for various types of products, 
such as bread and canned foods, and at 
least one large group of grocery stores is 
labeling some of its canned vegetables 
with the government’s grades for quality. 
In these stores, instead of depending 
on such adjectives as ‘“‘Superfine’’ and 
‘*Fancy,’’ the buyer may choose from 
Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C, each 
representing definite standards. This is a 
big step forward, and if homemakers 
demand this grading of canned goods 
insistently enough, other firms will feel 
obliged to adopt the practice. 

Another demand which the Bureau is 
encouraging is for dried skim milk. 
Children in this country are getting far 
too little milk for wholesome develop- 
ment, and the Bureau calls attention to 
the fact that most of the solids in milk 
are found in dried skim milk. At present, 
milk in this inexpensive form is not 
widely available to the retail buyer, but 
it could— and doubtless would — be 
put on the market at low cost if there 
were a strong demand. 


The Bureau is continuing its service in 
issuing guides for wiser buying. Sheets 
and ready-made dresses have been treated 
from the buyer’s angle in recent bulle- 
tins; and some remarkably graphic charts, 
also a bulletin, have been prepared to 
enlighten the homemaker on appetizing 
ways of using low-cost cuts of meat. 

Besides its usual lines of activity, some 
of which were described in the October 
Journat, the Bureau is meeting increased 
demands from the AAA — requests for 
information on the value of foods, ways 
of using different products, and probable 
demands. The various planning agencies 
have called on the Bureau also for help in 
studying large-scale consumption of farm 
and industrial products. A project which 
Dr. Stanley feels is needed and which 
the Bureau would like to undertake is a 
study of consumer expenditures for other 
products as well as food at different in- 
come levels. 

Asa CWA project, the Bureaus of Home 
Economics and Agricultural Engineering 
made a survey of farm housing in this 
country, to obtain definite facts on rural- 
housing needs, and are now working on 
house plans and studies of kitchen ar- 
rangement and other features of building 
or remodeling. Studies are also being made 
of electric equipment, especially refrig- 
erators and stoves, with a view to devel- 
oping standard specifications which will 
guide the housewife in selecting such 
equipment —a_ particularly important 
service as electricity is being furnished to 
new rural areas. 
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« CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM « 


Democracy in the College News 


The Antioch College News contains this 
paragraph by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan: 

Democracy is not just a form of government, but a 
complex social achievement. . . . Democracy is not 
just one of several schemes of government. It is the 
ultimate in government, the mean to which all 
extremes are transformed when their excesses are 
removed and their deficiencies are supplied. It is the 
best and most complex form of government, as the 
human body is the highest and most complex form 
of biological organism. 

If one were to take the theme ‘‘De- 
mocracy’’ as a divining rod, I wonder if 
it would not point out, imbedded in the 
run of college events of this autumn 
period, some more or less golden nuggets. 
There is the rise in enrollments, reflecting 
the determination of youth for a continu- 
ing education beyond the high school. 
The aid given by the Federal Govern- 
ment enabling 100,000 young people to 
enter or continue in college. The publi- 
cations and experiments issuing from 
colleges which show a preoccupation 
with the giving of a ‘‘general education,”’ 
either as a post-high-school preparation 
for citizenship for young people not of 
the usual ‘‘college type’’ or as a founda- 
tion for later specialization. The trend 
toward selection of undergraduate studies 
of a sociological nature. The emerging 
emphasis of colleges on preparation for 
public service. The spontaneous interest 
which student groups are showing in 
public affairs. 

If the divining rod points out these 
various nuggets, and others too, one 
may be tempted to gather them together 
and to enjoy the glow shed by each one 
upon the other and by the whole upon 
each one. 


College Enrollments Herald — Prosperity? 


To concentrate first upon the figures of 
college attendance, enrollments this fall 
appear to be on an average 5 per cent 
above those of a year ago. The New York 
Times and the National Student Federa- 
tion of America News Service both remark 
that the gains are unevenly distributed, 
being less in the East and seeming to 
grow increasingly toward the West. 
In the Middle West there is scarcely a 
single report indicating enrollment de- 
crease, but many revealing increase; 
on the West Coast four universities 
mark up an average total gain of 11 per 
cent. Three universities in the South have 
an average total gain in registration of 10 
per cent. 

The share of women’s colleges in the 
upturn is seen in the enlarged student 
bodies at Wellesley, Wells, Vassar, 
Barnard, and Bennington, among others. 
Bennington exhibits the startling increase 
of 39.4 per cent, but this is explained by 
the fact that an entire class is being added 
to the comparatively new college. At 
Vassar advance registration for future 
entrance is larger than it has been for 
twelve years. 

Various are the reasons advanced as to 
why it is possible for more young per- 
sons to satisfy their undoubted thirst 
for the offerings of the colleges. Much 
credit is given to generally improved busi- 
ness conditions. In some western states, 
higher farm prices are said to be a factor. 
Federal relief funds for part-time em- 
ployment are responsible for about 50,000 
new student registrations — approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the total collegiate 
population. To date 1,466 colleges report 
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that 94,331 students (both new and old) 
have been provided for under the FERA 
grants; if to this list are added Harvard 
and Yale and the other institutions which 
have made special provision for the 
unemployed, it is found that the 100,000 
quota has been filled. Lower tuition in 
a number of institutions may also have 
been a persuasive factor. 


General Education, for Leaders 
or Followers 


To consider now the ‘‘general educa- 
tion’’ that is being planned for, and in 
some cases offered to, the eager appetites 
of those who draw up to the college 
table. The preparation and serving of a 
general education is done in different 
ways, for a common end. For some, those 
who will form the large body of public 
opinion, the dish of general education is 
to be the main course of higher educa- 
tion; for others, those who will lead and 
will need to depend on public opinion, 
general education will constitute the 
introductory courses that will put the 
participants in a glowing and broadly 
social state of mind in which to digest 
the remainder of their dinner. The period 
usually set aside by colleges for general 
education is the first two years of the 
traditional four-year course. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, however, last year 
exhibited its interest in extending the 
two-year general education program of 
the College downward into the high 
school by incorporating the last two 
years of the University High School 
with the College program, forming a 
new four-year unit. 

True to its name, general education is a 
training process designed to enlarge the 
vision of young people so that they will 
see the wholeness of human life rather 
than a few of its separate departments. 
Definitions of it vary endlessly, as do 
prescriptions of courses to be included, 
but its function is to furnish the basis 


for civilized life and to stimulate an 
interest in, and lay the foundation for, 
continued education. 

The experimental ins-and-outs of gen- 
eral education programs are well pre- 
sented in a volume that has reached this 
desk, General Education: Its Nature, Scope, 
and Essential Elements (edited by William 
S. Gray, Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions, 1934, University of Chicago Press, 
$2.00). With respect to the program of 
the General College at the University 
of Minnesota, the outstanding example of 
college adaptation to the needs of the 
average citizen, Dean Addison Hibbard of 
Northwestern says: 


The Minnesota plan grapples with a problem 
which is now before all state institutions — and 
before private ones more commonly than they will 
admit — and which is constantly growing more 
serious: “‘How to develop a mass citizenry?” 


How to develop leaders as well as 
intelligent followers for the ideal democ- 
racy is the theme of another book just 
off the press, Education for Democracy, 
by Dean J. B. Johnston of the University 
of Minnesota (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1934, $2.50). The selection and 
training of competent and unselfish 
leaders, Dean Johnston believes, are the 
task of the schools and especially of the 
colleges. By ‘‘selection’’ he means not 
the exclusion of any capable person from 
higher education, but a careful fitting of 
every individual for the occupation in 
which he will be most happy and will 
render the best service to society. The 
papers collected here all deal with some 
variation of this theme. 


The College and Public Service 


The air is full of reverberations from 
the ringing note of college preparation 
for the public service. 

On October 11 a conference on College 
Training for Government was held at 
Union College. Governor Cross of Con- 
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necticut, one of the speakers, told the 
students that the time had come for our 
democracy to recover the tradition taken 
over from England by Washington and 
continued in reasonable force through 
several of the early presidencies, the 
tradition that a political career was a 
suitable and honorable calling for young 
college graduates. Other speakers re- 
iterated the importance of training college 
people for government posts, and of 
awakening in all students an interest 
in public affairs. 

Internships in practical government 
have been arranged by the National 
Institution of Public Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., in cooperation with the Federal 
Government. In February and March 
1935 college students who are winners 
of appointments to the inaugural training 
program will be brought to Washington 
(many upon scholarships) for study and 
observation of the practical operations 
of the Federal Government. Yale Uni- 
versity has already announced that it will 
send a group of juniors and seniors, for 
whom the internship will count as an 
important part of the year’s honors or 
course work. 

The College of William and Mary, it is 
understood from newspaper reports of the 
inauguration of the new president, Dr. 
John Stewart Bryan, publisher and civic 
leader of Richmond, will shift its em- 
phasis from teacher-training to the train- 
ing of career men for the civil service 
and for public life. 

The Harvard Business School announces 
this fall the launching of a program in 
public administration, designed to pre- 
pare students for the business aspects of 
public service. 

Following still the echo of the public 
service note, we find certain results even 
now accomplished. The October-issued 
teport of the director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Bureau of Appointments asserts 
that government and social service have 
definitely begun to supplant private gain 
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as the motivating factors in the choice 
of the career of the college graduate. 
The Princeton University School of 
Public and International Affairs has been 
notable for some years and a number of 
its graduates are now serving in responsi- 
ble government posts. 

Among students the stirring of interest 
in public problems is widespread. The 
New York Times of October 14 contains a 
summary of reports from various institu- 
tions showing the studies in which more 
than usual interest has been manifested 
this fall. A distinct tendency toward 
studies in sociology, economics, and 
government is apparent. In extra-curric- 
ular affairs the same interest is active. 
The National Student Federation of 
America is sponsoring Public-Affairs 
Forums on the various college campuses, 
each of which will be directly connected 
with the National Institution of Public 
Affairs. 

Not in all cases are exhibitions of stu- 
dent interest unmixed blessings to college 
administrators; some student groups at- 
tempting to hold forums or mass meetings 
have been forbidden to do so and students 
disobeying have been suspended. A few 
days ago difficulties that threatened to 
explode about the anti-war mass meeting 
and parade of the Liberal Club of George 
Washington University were dissipated 
by the adroit handling of the matter by 
President Marvin, who issued a formal 
declaration: 

The function of the university is to search for 
truth. This means freedom of thought, freedom of 
speech, and, incidentally so far as the university 
is concerned, freedom of the press, for it is only in 


the testing between extremes of viewpoints that 
the truth may be found. 


Women Graduates Find Places 


Our observation in the October Jour- 
NAL that there was a lack of encouraging 
news on the placement of women college 
graduates, in contrast to a fair supply 
of optimistic reports for men graduates 
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(some of which we quoted), brought a 
quick response from the Director of the 
Personnel Bureau of New Jersey College 
for Women, who believes that no exact 
figures on placement of 1934 women grad- 
uates can be given during the summer, 
since evidently a larger proportion of 
women than of men graduates prefer to 
wait until fall to try to obtain employ- 
ment. The Director continues: 

However, I venture to say that New Jersey College 
for Women is not the only women’s college which 
has noticed a decided increase in employment 
opportunities for 1934 graduates over those avail- 
able at the same time last year for 1933 graduates. 
This is particularly true, for us, at least, for social 
work and secretarial positions. 

On the other hand, a study made in April 1934 
of our graduates of 1933 showed that the members 
of the class had not fared badly in view of economic 
conditions. At that time 53 per cent of the class was 
employed. Although fifty-one members of the class 
were unemployed, some of these did not wish to 
work. As might be expected, the greatest amount of 
unemployment was found among those who desired 
teaching positions. The one exception in this group 
was in the home economics field. All of the 1933 
graduates who prepared for teaching home eco- 
nomics were placed and there were several calls for 
which we had no available candidates. 

Quite a fillip to our hopes was this 
communication, and we look forward 
expectantly to scanning placement figures 
to be compiled this fall and winter. 
May we take this opportunity to invite 
reports or comment from other women’s 
college appointment bureaus? We notice 
in a recent issue of the New York Times 
that Barnard reports an increase in place- 
ments for 1933-34. There is a survey of 
college action in “‘Facing the Employ- 
ment Problem’’ in the November 1934 
Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, together with the results of an 
inquiry on the placement of new Ph.D.’s 
in college teaching positions. In the 
first article are reassuring figures from 
another women’s college, Mount Hol- 
yoke. Partly due to a request to alumnae 
clubs to make local vocational surveys 
of opportunities, the Appointment Bureau 
was able to announce in November 1933 
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that 185 of the 225 members of the class 
of 1933 had either secured positions or 
had definite plans for the year. 

The Personnel Bureau at New Jersey 
College for Women has, it seems, been 
following for some years vocational try- 
out methods similar to those adopted 
by Radcliffe (see this department, the 
Journat for April and October 1934) 
and believes that similar work is carried 
on in many colleges. In this connection it 
may be of interest to mention the indi- 
vidualized program at New College of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
which provides a variety of opportunities 
for practical experience in the field Cone 
is a cooperative arrangement with the 
Bronxville Schools whereby the student 
serves as unpaid assistant in the schools 
while carrying college work); the co- 
operative program in store management 
worked out by the School of Business 
Administration, Columbia University, 
with Altman’s Department Store; the 
honors program in fine and applied art at 
Skidmore College under which selected 
seniors are placed for research, observa- 
tion, or technical activity in New York 
City or other centers offering facilities. 
These are some of the cooperative plans 
being developed outside of those colleges 
whose entire programs are organized 
on the cooperative basis — Antioch, 
for instance. Many believe that in the 
combination of practice and study is 
found the light that never was in either 
alone. It is for this reason, as well as 
for their placement possibilities, that 
cooperative schemes are flourishing as 
the green bay tree. 


Here we have arrived at Finis with 
much news still to explore. There is al- 
ways a hope that in gazing into the march 
of time we may sift out all of the college 
events bearing a glint of significance, 
but this is doubtless a hope born but to 
be denied. 


Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
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Anna Lytle Brannon 
August 24, 1879-September 3, 1934 

In a volunteer organization such as the 
American Association of University 
Women, we accept, year after year, the 
devoted service of members almost as a 
matter of course. But, when one leaves us 
suddenly, without warning, as Mrs. 
Brannon did, while still in the prime of 
mental vigor, we are shocked into a 
realization of the splendid service ren- 
dered and view with dismay all the 
broken threads. 

For seven years, Mrs. Brannon, as direc- 
tor of the North Pacific Section, was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
national Association. The demands made 
on those holding that office are so great 
that it is by no means easy to find women 
fitted for the work who are free to give 
the time and money necessary. Because of 
her training and experience Mrs. Brannon 
was ideally qualified professionally. 

She was graduated from the University 
of Nebraska and did. graduate work at 
Wellesley and the University of Chicago. 
She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Her teaching experience brought her the 
broad outlook that comes from living in 
different sections of the country and was 
particularly valuable in A.A.U.W. work. 

Her first teaching position was at 
Agnes Scott College in Georgia as head 
of the department of English. From there 
she went to the Milwaukee State Normal 
School as head of the department of 
English literature. Three years later she 
became head of the English department 
and dean of women in the Lewiston State 
Normal School at Lewiston, Idaho, 
where she remained until 1913. In 1917, 
two years after the death of her husband, 


Mr. George W. Tannahill, she returned 
to the work with young people that she 
loved so well and became dean of women 
and professor of English at Beloit College 
in Wisconsin. 

In 1923 Dean Tannahill married Dr. 
Melvin A. Brannon, chancellor of the 
University of Montana, and for ten years 
Dr. and Mrs. Brannon made their home in 
Helena. It was during this period that 
Mrs. Brannon was appointed director of 
the North Rocky Mountain Section and 
then elected director of the enlarged 
North Pacific Section of the A.A.U.W. 
She gave eagerly to the Association until 
Dr. Brannon’s plans took them east in 
1933. Although no longer an officer of the 
organization her interest continued un- 
diminished. 

Under her inspiring leadership state 
divisions were organized in Montana 
and Idaho and those in Oregon and 
Washington developed and strengthened. 
Several college clubs became affiliated 
with the Association. Branch presidents 
wrote her of their local problems, sure of 
her sympathetic understanding and help- 
ful suggestions. Her tact was unfailing. 

In many respects she did her most im- 
portant educational work during the 
years at Helena. As wife of the chancellor 
she was adviser in countless educational 
matters, helping with problems of the 
sororities in the different units of the 
university and assisting in securing deans 
of women and house mothers. She spent 
countless hours writing thoughtful let- 
ters to those who sought her help. 

She believed steadily in the wholesome- 
ness of youth in American colleges and 
never tired in any service that would en- 
rich their lives. As grand president of Pi 
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Beta Phi for some years she did much to 
assist in developing high standards of life 
and scholarship in this group. 

Mrs. Brannon loved beauty and lived 
graciously. Her charm and tact and 
kindliness endeared her to all who came 
in contact with her. She was a loyal 
friend. While she lived, life was a little 
pleasanter, a little happier for all who 
knew her. The ideals she fostered, the 
standards she upheld and the traditions 
she established will live, passed on by 
her students to their students and chil- 
dren, continuing her influence in ever 
widening circles. 

GertrubE H. Cooper 


The Child Labor Amendment 


The celebration of National Child 
Labor Day, January 26-28, this year 
will be more than usually dramatic. The 
codes have demonstrated what it is pos- 
sible to do when child labor is attacked 
on a national scale. With the expiration 
of the codes, all this gain bids fair to be 


lost — unless sixteen legislatures ratify 
the Child Labor Amendment. Twenty 
state legislatures have already ratified, 
and of those which have not, twenty- 
four will meet in regular session this 
winter. 

In the list of national organizations 
which support the Amendment, the 
A.A.U.W., by virtue of the alphabet, 
stands first. The national Committee on 
Legislation, however, can do little at this 
stage, since ratification is purely a state 
matter. Members in the states where the 
Amendment will come before the legisla- 
tures are urged to work with their legisla- 
tive chairmen in support of this measure, 
and to make use of Child Labor Day as an 
occasion for rallying public opinion. A 
packet containing a poster, leaflets, and 
other material on the Amendment may 
be secured for 25 cents from the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Enough Milk for the Nation’s Children 

“A pint of milk a day for all needy 
children’’ is the goal proposed for coop- 
erative effort by women’s groups. 

Last spring, it was the representatives 
of twelve national women’s organizations 
who asked that a survey be made under 
the direction of the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the AAA, to find out how much milk 
the children in this country actually are 
getting. The survey, carried out by club- 
women in fifty-nine cities, covered 29,485 
low-income families — all with children. 
The findings were reported in the October 


Journat in an editorial entitled, ‘‘How 


Much Milk?” 

Briefly, the survey showed that in 
these families the amount of milk used 
per person was less, by more than 27 per 
cent, than the amount specified in the 
‘restricted’ diet of the Bureau of Home 
Economics — the diet considered too low 
in nutritive content to live on safely for 
long. This lack of sufficient milk for 
children means a menace of bad teeth, 
poor bones, possibly rickets, pellagra, 
and other ills. 

What is to be done to see that the chil- 
dren of this country have enough milk to 
build sound bodies? The committee which 
initiated the survey appointed an execu- 
tive committee with Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale as chairman, to consider ways and 
means of correcting the situation. The 
executive committee attributes the below- 
par consumption of milk to three factors: 
(1) dietary habits, (2) financial inability 
of many families to purchase milk, and 
(3) the problem of distribution. 

Concerted action, in which women’s 
organizations will cooperate, is urged by 
the committee in dealing with the situa- 
tion. To overcome dietary habits which 
do not call for enough milk, an extensive 
educational program is needed. In this, 
women’s organizations should work in 
cooperation with health, school, and 
other public agencies concerned with 
child welfare to stress the importance of 
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milk in the diet of the growing child. 
The committee recommends not less than 
a pint a day as the standard for child 
health. 

For families financially unable to secure 
a pint of milk per day for each child, the 
schools and local relief agencies may be 
assisted in providing the desired amount. 

The problem of distribution is both 
intricate and vital, and on this point the 
committee asks that authoritative in- 
formation be secured from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The public needs more 
information on methods of handling milk 
products, comparative costs and nutritive 
values of forms other than fresh milk, 
and also information on the experience of 
the AAA in dealing with consumer 
problems in the milk industry. Armed 
with this knowledge, it is hoped that 
citizens may be able to take steps which 
will insure to all families a sufficient 
supply of milk for the sound development 
of growing children. Because women’s 
groups are the first to appreciate the im- 
portance of this need, it is expected that 
they will take the lead in the movement. 


The Women’s Movement in 
Germany — Some Echoes 


It was the twenty-seventh of Feb- 
ruary, 1933, about four hours before the 
Reichstag burst into flames. A group of us 
were drinking tea in the cheerful sitting- 
room of one of the leading German uni- 
versity women. We were talking politics 
—who wasn't in those days? — and 
then, at a quiet moment, our hostess said, 
“Did you know that Gertrud Baumer 
was dismissed today?’’ We gasped, know- 
ing what it meant, — that one of the 
best known and best loved leaders of the 
women’s movement in Germany had 
been suspended by the new government 
from the high office which she held in 
the Prussian Ministry of Education. It 
was true that her ‘‘leave of absence’’ was 
given because of ‘‘political unreliability’’ 
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and not just because she was a woman, 
but it was also true that her enforced 
departure from the government service 
made it quite evident at this early date 
that the political system which had 
fostered the advancement of women in 
Germany was dead. The destruction of 
the position gained by women under this 
system was now only a matter of time. 

The era of Dr. Baumer’s leadership in 
Germany has disappeared, though not 
without leaving some tangible evidence, 
which may not be of much assistance to 
the German women at the moment, but 
which can be made use of by their sisters 
in other countries whose position is today 
being threatened by political and eco- 
nomic changes. There is, for example, 
the truly monumental bibliography, Die 
Frauenfrage in Deutschland, 1790-1930! 
which was undertaken in 1928 under the 
auspices of the German Federation of 
University Women and carried out with 
the aid of the Prussian State Library. 
The editor was Dr. Agnes von Zahn- 
Harnack, who attended the Wellesley 
Council Meeting of the I.F.U.W. in 1931. 
She was closely associated with Dr. 
Baumer in her work with women during 
the World War, and later was president of 
the League of Women Citizens, the Feder- 
ation of University Women, and the 
National Council of Women, in succes- 
sion. She was president of the last-named 
organization when it dissolved itself on 
May 15, 1933. 

After leaving the Prussian Ministry of 
Education, Dr. Baumer retired to her 
home near Hamburg, to write her mem- 
oirs, which have recently been pub- 
lished.? Her work is of first importance, 
not only because she is a gifted author, 


1 Die Frauenfrage in Deutschland; Strimungen und 
Gegenstromungen, 1790-1930. Edited by Hans 
Sveistrup and Agnes von Zahn-Harnack. Verlag 
August Hopfer, Burg b. M. 1934, pp. 800. 

2 Lebenswege durch eine Zeitenwende, by Gertrud 
Baumer. Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, Tiibingen, 
1934, pp. 447. 
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but also because the story of her life is 
the story of the rise and fall of the wom- 
en’s movement in Germany. She dwells 
upon the acceleration of this movement 
by the pressure of the war, and in her 
autobiography makes use of a diary 
which she kept during that period, and 
which she published in 1930.1 Two ex- 
cerpts translated from this diary illus- 
trate, without the need of comment, the 
transformation that took place in those 
strenuous years. 


August 21, 1914: The streets there [the northern 
section of Berlin] look very different now. Never 
were parks, squares, and boulevards so full to over- 
flowing as in these sunny August afternoons. The 
paths are strewn with women, on folding camp 
stools or kitchen chairs that they have dragged out 
with them; on gravel, asphalt, and grass the swarm 
of young Germany squats, rolls, and crawls, and 
youngest Germany squeals and crows from the baby 
carriages. One can see that the women cannot stand 
it at home, that they are seeking consolation and 
support in one another. 

In the same way they fill up the waiting rooms of 
the advisers’ offices. The perplexity and the loneli- 
ness are almost worse than the real physical want. 
Rejoicing and proud, in the midst of soldier-jokes 
and cheers the men have disappeared as though into 
another world to which the women cannot find the 
way and which they cannot picture. Now it is sud- 
denly all still about them. They did not know before- 
hand what it would be like. Husband and wife had 
always talked everything over together: the day’s 
work, the neighbors, the walks, the children. The 
routine of the day was marked by the man’s going 
out and coming home, by his pleasure when the food 
tasted good. He took care of the dealings with the 
landlord and the tax collectors; he related what 
happened in the outside world. 

Now the woman is thrown upon herself. And now 
things are happening that one did know about but 
never pictured to oneself. The wages are not coming 
in. The day to pay the rent comes. Must one pay 
rent when there is a war going on? Certainly not; it is 
obvious that one has nothing. What can the rent be 
paid from when the husband is in the war? In terror 
the woman learns that the rent must still be paid. 


May 5, 1917: From morning until late afternoon, 
inspecting docks and airplane factories. . 

The women can hardly be distinguished from the 
men. One gets slowly accustomed to picking them 
out of the rows of identical machines and work- 

 Heimatchrontk wahrend des Weltkrieges, by Gertrud 
Baumer. F. A. Herbig Verlag, Berlin, 1930, pp. 224. 
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benches. It is always an unusual picture: the woman 
in her intimacy with the machine, in this collected, 
quiet community of labor with whirring drills, 
humming lathes, and hissing welding torches. 

In the evening, at the district engineers’ club, a 
discussion about women’s work. There seems to be 
pretty much the same experience everywhere: suc- 
cess in learning to handle objects on a moving band, 
especially where the more delicate hand of the 
woman makes possible a better accommodation to 
finer and more differentiated operations. On the other 
hand, difficulties when it comes to understanding 
machinery. And where should such understanding 
come from! 


These pictures of German women from 
the pen of one of the leaders of the ‘*Lib- 
eral’’ era and the statement about women 
in the present German State published in 
the pages of this Journat not only stand 
out in sharp contrast, but also tell the 
story of a whole cycle in the history of 
womankind. 

EstHer CauKIN BRUNAER 


Planning for Public Libraries 


Many people are inclined to believe 
that national planning is a pastime in- 


dulged in by ‘‘wishful thinkers’’ who 
have nothing better to do. Actually, the 
socially-minded people who are now 
making plans on a nation-wide basis, 
have for the most part been driven to the 
task of hammering out long-range pro- 
posals as a result of the continuous disap- 
pointment and frustration experienced in 
attempting to meet their problems piece- 
meal. National planning is nothing new; 
it has simply been brought to the fore by 
the increasing complexity of depression 
problems which no community can cope 
with alone. 

It took the stress of the depression 
years to bring before us as a nation the 
gross inequalities of our support for pub- 
lic schools. The same combination of 
decreased support and overwhelmingly 
increased demands is turning attention to 
the plight of the public library. About a 
year ago the American Library Associa- 
tion appointed a Planning Committee 
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to make proposals for a national plan for 
libraries, and the Council of the American 
Library Association last June adopted 
some of the recommendations. The plan 
for libraries is based on recognition of the 
importance of ready access to books in a 
democracy which must depend for its 
existence on the enlightenment of the 
people and the vitality of their cultural 
and social ideas. 

The recommendations for libraries bear 
a close resemblance to the plans which 
have been evolved for public schools. A 
state library agency is advocated, to co- 
ordinate library service and serve as a 
central lending library for the state. As in 
schools, the advantages of consolidation 
are urged, with a single large public 
library system serving a county or several 
counties, with branches in each com- 
munity. The committee recommends that 
the state assume responsibility for main- 
taining adequate library service for all 
inhabitants. On the other hand, the 
recommendations call attention to “‘the 
inevitable inequalities in library facilities 
in the several states due to inequalities in 
taxable resources’* — a phrase not new 
to those who have been fighting the bat- 
tles of the public schools. The Federal 
government is asked to provide financial 
aid to the end that 


reasonable facilities to use and borrow books and 
other printed materials may be available through- 
out the nation; such funds to be allocated to the 
several states and territories through such state 
library agencies and on such terms as may be ap- 
proved by the appropriate officer of the government. 


In all their planning, librarians are 
recognizing the importance of adult 
education, and are turning their attention 
to making the library a more dynamic 
agency in serving and stimulating the 
adult education movement. 


Equal Rights in the Civil Service 


Once more we have a reminder of the 
need to see all round a subject before 
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action is taken. The occasion is the execu- 
tive order of President Roosevelt restoring 
the old so-called ‘‘double register’’ in the 
Civil Service. 

Until December 23, 1932, Civil Service 
rules provided that certification of eligi- 
bles from the Commission’s registers 
“shall be made without regard to sex 
unless sex is specified in the request.” 
In actual practice, sex. was frequently 
specified; an appointing officer might ask 
for the highest names on the men’s 
register or on the women’s register. Some 
women saw in this arrangement a real 
injustice to women, since the appointing 
officer was free to ignore available 
women, however well qualified, and 
specify that only a man would be con- 
sidered. This inequality was brought 
before the Civil Service Commission, and 
in December 1932, on recommendation of 
a majority of the Commission, the Presi- 
dent amended the rules to provide that 
certification of eligibles ‘‘shall be made 
without regard to sex unless the nature of 
the duties of the position to be filled are 
such as, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, can be performed only by men or 
women, as the case may be.”’ 

It is interesting to recall that the dis- 
senting Commissioner in 1932 predicted 
that this amendment would adversely 
affect the appointment of women to the 
Federal service. The equality which the 
amendment was intended to establish was 
modified by the fact that when a veteran 
takes a Civil Service Examination his 
rating is automatically increased by 5 
per cent because he is a veteran. Further, 
a disabled veteran receives a 10 per cent 
boost in his rating, and if with this in- 
crease he becomes eligible to be placed 
on the Civil Service register, he is auto- 
matically placed at the top of the list. 

As long as women’s names appeared on 
a separate register and the appointing 
officer might specify a woman if he 
chose, veteran’s preference did not seri- 
ously affect women. But as soon as the 
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single register was established from 
which names must be certified ‘‘regard- 
less of sex,’’ women were at a real dis- 
advantage, since disabled veterans usu- 
ally held the top places, and every vet- 
eran’s rating was raised by virtue of his 
being a veteran. 

The present Commission had the mat- 
ter brought to its attention, and com- 
municated with some of the women’s 
organizations as to their views. Naturally 
the majority were opposed to the single 
register. The restoration of the old rule 
was made simpler by the fact that the 
Department of Justice had ruled that the 
amendment was illegal. On October 5, 
1934, the President signed an order restor- 
ing the certification rule to its former 
phraseology. 


“White Collar’ Women Workers in 
the Depression 


What happens to ‘“‘white collar’’ 


women workers in the depression? An- 
swers gleaned from 1,350 case histories 


are given in the report of a survey of its 


membership made by the American 
Woman's Association of New York City. 
This survey, taken in connection with 
another made in 1931 by the same or- 
ganization, gives a detailed picture of the 
adjustments of highly trained and more- 
than-average successful business and pro- 
fessional women under the stress of the 
past five years. 

The more recent study is based on 
questionnaires filled out at the end of 
1933. It shows that unemployment in- 
creased in this group from 6.5 per cent in 
1931 to 11 per cent in 1933. In the five- 
year period covered by the two ques- 
tionnaires, 30 per cent of the 1350 mem- 
bers who answered were out of work at 
one time or another, with sixteen months 
as the average duration of unemployment. 

The report continues with figures on 
loss in earnings, and on average salaries, 
but perhaps the most significant section 
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deals with the question of dependents. Of 
late years the competition for employ- 
ment has caused a hue and cry for dis- 
missing women and giving their jobs to 
men on the ground that men have families 
to support. This survey shows that, 
although 81 per cent of the members re- 
porting were single, nearly half were 
supporting dependents. In 1931 the work- 
ers with dependents each supported an 
average of 1.9 persons. In 1933 the average 
number had increased to 2.4, in spite of 
the fact that earnings had decreased. For 
the most part the dependents were adults, 
“suggesting, the report points out, 
‘‘what common observation verifies, that 
unimarried women workers are expected 
to assume responsibilities for the support 
of the older members of the family.”’ 

This second survey confirms the finding 
of the first — that the older woman is 
not at such a disadvantage as has some- 
times been supposed. Of the women under 
forty who reported, 15 per cent had ex- 
perienced more or less unemployment, as 
compared with only 9 per cent of the 
women over forty. The older women 
changed jobs less frequently, and their 
earnings averaged about $600 a year more 
than those of the younger group. 

This report in regard to support of 
dependents is in line with the recent 
study made by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, which showed an even greater 
proportion (63.6 per cent) of 14,000 
members responsible for the support of 
others. Studies made by the Federal 
Women’s Bureau and the Emergency 
Work Bureau of New York City lead to 
the same conclusion, — that the woman 
worker works because she must, not only 
to take care of herself but others as well. 

A complete report on the survey has 
been published in a volume entitled, 
Women Workers Through the Depression, by 
Iva Lowther Peters. ($2.00 from the 
American Woman's Association, 353 
West 57th Street, New York City.) 





The 1935 Biennial Convention 
Los Angeles, June 24-29 
Theme: The Réle of University Women as Makers of Social History 


The Program 


Plans adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors at their Washington meeting, De- 
cember 3-5, insure a 1935 convention 
which will be as paradoxical as are most 
things in the remarkable state in which 
the meeting will be held. Advance plans 
indicate a convention which will grapple 
more seriously than ever before with cur- 
rent problems and the Association's re- 
sponsibility therefor; but also a conven- 
tion in which the gala note will be 
conspicuous and leisure will have a 
recognized place. At Los Angeles the 
stage will be set so that delegates will 
play an active rdle in discussion and 
planning instead of listening passively 
to outside speakers. For every delegate 
this promises to be a hard-working con- 
vention; but the Board has carefully 
ruled out the overcrowding which makes 
a nightmare of so many meetings. 

The program is arranged to allow each 
delegate to make the contacts which will 
be valuable to her. There will be time for 
consultation with the specialists on 
international and national problems who 
will be present; there will be luncheon 
meetings and other conferences where 
national, state, and branch officers may 
exchange experiences and discuss plans 
and problems in connection with the 
different phases of the Association's 
program. 

Under the general theme, ‘“The Réle of 
University Women as Makers of Social 
History,’’ fundamental problems involved 
in an understanding of national and 
international issues will be presented by 
able speakers, and the convention will 


consider particularly the opportunities 
and responsibilities of A.A.U.W. groups 
in meeting these problems. Branches 
have been asked to devote special atten- 
tion in their study groups this winter 
to socio-economic problems, so that 
delegates may come prepared to con- 
tribute actively to this discussion of the 
university women’s réle in the period of 
reconstruction which lies ahead. 

But the convention will not by any 
means be devoted entirely to the pursuit 
of duties and responsibilities. In keeping 
with the setting are various picturesque 
features planned to enliven the program. 
At the opening evening session the Board 
of Directors and the officers reporting 
will appear in full academic regalia. 
Some colorful features will be introduced 
in recognition of the work for the Fellow- 
ship Fund. There will be a fiesta party 
held in a lovely Spanish garden, and a 
gala dinner will feature incoming officers 
and foreign delegates. 

At this point it may be pertinent to 
add that, at the suggestion of the Cali- 
fornia committee, ‘‘time out’’ will be 
allowed for the daily siesta, and afternoon 
sessions will not begin until three. 

With this balancing of the program, 
delegates may expect to come away 
from the convention with new light on 
national and international issues, with 
a keener appreciation of the contribution 
which trained women may make to 
social progress, with definite suggestions 
as to techniques and methods to be used 
in making such a contribution, and with 
the refreshment and enthusiasm which 
comes from pleasant and fruitful contact 
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with others who are seeking the same 
goals. 

A convention could scarcely do more; 
there is every prospect that the 1935 
Convention will do no less. 


Convention Committees 


The following chairmen of convention 
committees have been named: 


Committee on Place of Next Convention: Mrs. Roy 
V. Coffey, 3654 Flad Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Committee on Resolutions: Mrs. Frederick M. Stock- 
well, 332 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Committee on Nominations: Mrs. T. W. Kemmerer, 
Forest Hill, Mississippi 


A special California Advisory Com- 
mittee on Convention Program has been 
named as follows: 


Mrs. Arthur Heineman, South Pacific Sectional 
Director 

Dean Mary Yost, 
A.A.U.W. 

Mrs. Frank G. Swain, Vice-President California 
State Division 

Mrs. Malbone Graham, California State Chairman 
of International Relations 

Dr. Gertrude Laws, former California State 
A.A.U.W. Chairman of Education, Director 
California State Bureau of Parent Education 

Mrs. George W. Moyse, Past President, California 
State Division 

Miss Florence Brady, President, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, Branch 

Miss Anne Mumford, member of Board of Trustees, 
Occidental College, California 

Mrs. Lucy W. Adams, Director of Worker’s Educa- 
tion in California 

Miss Helen Fisk, State Chairman of Vocational 
Opportunities 

Mrs. John Vruwink, Chairman of Los Angeles 
Branch Committee on Motion Picture Reviews 
and Director of the Women’s University Club 

Mrs. Helen S. Fentress, South Pacific Sectional 
Secretary 


First Vice-President of the 


Election of Officers 


Seven members of the Board of Direc- 
tors will be elected at the 1935 Conven- 
tion. The By-laws of the Association 
provide that — 


No sectional director may hold office for more than 
two consecutive terms. 
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No other elective officer, except the treasurer, shall 
be eligible to the same office for two consecutive 
terms. An ad interim election or appointment shall 
not be construed to be a term within the meaning of 
this provision. 


In the following list of officers to be 
elected, the star indicates that the pres- 
ent holder is not eligible for re-election. 
The officers to be elected at the 1935 
Convention are: 


*Second Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Sectional Directors: 

*North Atlantic Section 
Northwest Central Section 
Southwest Central Section 
North Pacific Section 

*South Pacific Section 


Suggestions will be welcomed by the 
Committee on Nominations and should 
be sent to the chairman. 


Transportation Rates 


For the 1935 Convention the old head- 
ing, ‘Railroad Rates,’’ is obsolete. 
Delegates may consider travel by rail, 
bus, steamer, plane, or the family car. 
Inducements are offered for each method. 

By rail, delegates will be able to take 
advantage of the summer excursion rates 
offered on all lines. The rates have not 
been definitely announced as yet, but they 
will be appreciably lower than any 
special convention rate which is offered, 
and delegates will not have to bother 
with identification certificates. 

Summer rates go into effect May 15, 
and tickets are good to October 31. 
Thirty-day tickets and season tickets are 
offered, with stop-overs at any point, and 
choice of any authorized route. Different 
routes may be used for going and return- 
ing. Three types of tickets are sold: 
first-class, intermediate, and coach. Dele- 
gates are reminded, however, that the 
item of air-conditioning is important 
in western travel in the summer months, 
and are advised to make inquiries on this 
point before buying tickets. The possi- 
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bilities in the way of sight-seeing en 
route to California are limitless, and the 
western lines gladly furnish the most 
seductive suggestions for side trips. 

For those who wish to combine a bit 
of vacationing with travel, attractive 
and restful steamship tours are available, 
with stops for sight-seeing at the Panama 
Canal and various points in Cuba, Central 
America, and Mexico. The trip from 
New York to Los Angeles takes from 
two to three weeks, depending on the 
number of stops. Cost of the round trip 
(including meals) varies from $200 to 
$400. One-way rates are from $120 up. 
For those who may wish to travel one 
way by train, a combination water-rail 
or rail-water ticket may be purchased by 
the payment of $90 in addition to the 
water rate. (This arrangement is not 
offered for points in British Columbia, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington.) Any- 
one wishing to drive one way and go by 
boat the other may secure transportation 
for the car, regardless of size, for $100. 
Steamship lines offer to an organized 
party of fifteen leaving from the same 
port, a free trip for one member of the 
party, and some other concessions. 
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Bus lines offer round trip rates from all 
parts of the country, and arrangements 
may be made to go and return by differ- 
ent routes. 

If saving time is a consideration, the 
trip may be made by air in about a fourth 
the time required by rail. No special 
rates are available for airplane travel. 

Bus and air offer no special combination 
rates with other carriers. 

As announced in the October Journat, 
information for motorists may be secured 
from the Touring Bureau, Automobile 
Club of South California, 2601 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 


Hotel Rates 


Rates at the Convention Headquarters, 
the Ambassador, and at near-by hotels 
were quoted in the October Journat. 
The Ambassador is offering unusually 
low rates for this meeting, and other 
recommended hotels quote rates as low 
as $1.00 per person. The California com- 
mittee reminds us that delegates may 
expect to find living expenses consider- 
ably lower than in many parts of the 
country. 
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Board of Directors’ Meeting 

As this JourNaAtL is going to press, the 
Board of Directors is meeting in Washing- 
ton. There is not time for any full report 
of the meeting, but some mention should 
be made here of the subject which gener- 
ally held first place in the reports, — 
the serious condition confronting the 
schools. One report after another told of 
closed schools or inadequate appropria- 
tions. Dean Voigt reported that schools 
in Dayton, Ohio, were expected to close 
for ten weeks, and similar action was 
anticipated in other places in the state. 
It was reported that some college depart- 
ments are already finding it necessary to 
take steps to make up for the deficien- 
cies in preparation of incoming students, 
the result of shorter school terms and 
larger classes. 

The causes of the difficulties of the 
schools differ in various localities. In 
some states the cut in school support 
was attributed to the failure of an anti- 
quated taxing system; in others the 
sources of school support have literally 
been dried up by the drought. But it is 
to be noted that when the situation of 
the schools in any state was reported as 
more favorable, the reason given was not 
any exceptionally fortunate economic 
condition, but rather a sound system of 
taxation which protected the schools. 
Each state presents its peculiar problems, 
and it was heartening to hear the reports 
of one state after another in which 
A.A.U.W. groups have taken action in 
behalf of the schools, either by approach- 
ing the legislative authorities or by care- 


fully studying the situation in order to 
work out a sane solution. 

This obvious need for concerted action 
has doubtless contributed to the growing 
interest in A.A.U.W. which was re- 
ported by all the Directors. An unprece- 
dented number of new branches was re- 
ported, and the return of old members, 
together with a definite effort to enlist 
new ones, is reflected in the steadily 
mounting membership figures. 


New A.A.U.W. Materials 


In this number of the Journat the 
chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Economic Security outlines the need of 
social legislation to relieve the threat of 
economic insecurity. Katherine Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the 
Federal Department of Labor, when 
asked what women’s groups can do this 
winter to further child welfare, replied 
emphatically, ‘‘Study the problem of 
economic security. It is the foundation 
on which all our work for child welfare 
must rest."’ To place this challenging 
subject before A.A.U.W. groups, study 
material on The Problem of Insecurity will 
shortly be added to the outlines in the 
socio-economic field. It is being prepared 
through the cooperation of the staff of 
the Committee on Economic Security, 
which was appointed by the President 
to make a study of the whole question 
of economic security for the individual, 
as a basis for recommending a program 
of sound legislation. The Committee is 
at work on a comprehensive program 
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of protection against the hazards of 
modern life, to be considered as an ulti- 
mate objective. First steps will be sug- 
gested for immediate action. In this 
effort the Committee asks ‘‘the intelligent 
cooperation of all public-spirited citizens 
— a cooperation based on an awareness 
of the existing situation and an apprecia- 
tion of the most effective measures with 
which to meet it.’” New material will be 
available from Headquarters for explor- 
ing this problem. 

Another outline, dealing with current 
developments from a different angle, is 
the syllabus, Contemporary American Novel, 
by Lura Beam, chairman of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on the Arts. Last 
year Miss Beam conducted a very success- 
ful ‘correspondence course’’ with groups 
studying the American novel. In the 
light of this experience the syllabus 
has been revised and new material added 
to bring the outline up to date. Viewing 
the novel as a social document, an inter- 
pretation of life, this study considers 
not only the techniques of contemporary 
novelists, but the determinants which 
underlie form and content. (Price, fifty 
cents.) 

Mary Beard’s syllabus, A Changing 
Political Economy As It Affects Women (see 
announcement in the October JourNaL), 
has now been issued in printed form. The 
question of what new economic and 
political patterns mean in terms of the 
life and status of women grows more and 
more vital, and A.A.U.W. groups are 
urged to consider the problem so that 
they may not be caught unaware by 
changes in their own country. 

Germany: the National-Socialist State, 
the syllabus prepared by Dr. Esther 
Caukin Brunauer after her return from 
Germany last year, has been brought 
completely up to date and issued in 
printed form. It contains a chronological 
outline of the history of the National- 
Socialist regime, which is invaluable in 
clarifying the confused story of events in 
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Germany since Hitler came into power. 
(Price, fifty cents.) 

A new publication which will appear 
in January is A.A.U.W. Fellowships and 
Fellows, prepared by Ruth Wilson Tryon. 
This booklet sketches briefly the history 
of fellowships in the Association, and 
gives the story of each of the fellowships, 
together with some notes about the dis- 
tinguished women who have held them. 
The fellows who are mentioned are recog- 
nized by scholars in their field as having 
done notable work, and the list offers 
eloquent testimony to the variety and 
worth of the contributions of A.A.U.W. 
fellows. This publication will be invalua- 
ble to workers for the Fellowship Fund, 
and will give to members generally an 
answer to the question, ‘‘Why Fellow- 
ships?’’ (Price, ten cents.) 


A.A.U.W. Branches in the Orient 


Mrs. Anne Hartwell Johnstone, who 
served as acting secretary to the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on International 
Relations in 1933 in the absence of Dr. 
Brunauer, has recently returned from 
several months in China where she vis- 
ited some of the A.A.U.W. branches. 

In the Shanghai Branch she found an 
increasing interest in community activi- 
ties. This branch has made a special proj- 
ect of providing girls graduating from 
the American secondary school with 
information as to American colleges, and 
also directs their interest toward future 
membership in the A.A.U.W. In addition 
to this advisory work the Shanghai 
Branch provides an annual scholarship 
for a graduate of the American school. 

Much of the work of women’s groups 
in Shanghai, Mrs. Johnstone found, is 
done through the Joint Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations. 
Through this committee the branch has 
cooperated with fifteen women’s organi- 
zations of various nations in a number of 
community projects —a fresh-air fund 
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for undernourished children, studies of 
child labor, industrial housing, et cetera. 
The study of housing revealed appalling 
conditions among industrial workers 
brought to the city for factory work — 
conditions which were unknown to many 
of the members who had lived some years 
in Shanghai. 

In Peking, the old capital of China and 
recognized as an intellectual center, the 
branch is one of three women’s organiza- 
tions. It cooperates closely with the 
American School of Peking. The Peking 
Branch annually undertakes serious study- 
group work, and this past year has stud- 
ied current educational trends in the 
United States with a view to providing 
prospective students of American colleges 
with the best possible guidance. A sec- 
ond study group has undertaken to keep 
the membership informed on current 
economic changes in the United States. 


Oklahoma Offers Achievement Award 
The Oklahoma State Division is plan- 


ning a unique method of encouraging 


branch activity. Two ‘‘Achievement 
Awards”’ of one hundred dollars each, 
to be used to defray the expenses of a 
delegate to the national Convention, 
are offered by the Oklahoma Division to 
the two branches in the state which 
secure the highest total rating, based on 
(1) progress in the branch and (2) or- 
ganization and development of a new 
“*sister’’ branch. 

A carefully planned score sheet has 
been prepared, representing an ideal to- 
ward which to work. Progress within the 
branch is rated as follows: 


1. Administration 
Development of leadership among members 
a. Assimilation of new members by New- 
comers Club, Junior Group, personal con- 
tacting 
. Every member contributing her service in 
committee work, forums, debates, and 
panel discussions 
.. Publicity 
a. Regular space in newspapers 
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b. Press Bulletin — for exhibit at 

ventions 

c. Regular monthly bulletins or program 

books or news letters 

d. Speaker's Bureau — “Hidden Talent Bu- 

reau”’ 
e. Beginnings of a Branch library 
. Purposeful National and International Rela- 
tions Programs 
a. General meetings or study-groups 

. Definite Legislative Program 
a. Cooperation with Oklahoma Division 
and National Association program — Gen- 
eral meetings or study groups 

. Fellowship Program 

a. General Meetings 
b. Increase in per capita contribution to Fel 
lowship Fund 1934-35 over 1933-34 
. Communal Activities 
a. Community Councils, Kindergartens, 
Nursery Schools, Rural Schools 
b. Study groups open to the community 
. Study Groups 
a. Distribution in fields recommended by the 
National Office: Arts, Educational Trends, 
Socio-Economic-Political Problems, Child 
Development, Parent Education 
b. Attendance at college courses may be sub- 
stituted as far as they follow the study 
objectives of the National Organization. 

. Percentage increase in attendance at study 
groups 1934-35 over 1933-34, and percent- 
age increase in attendance at all organiza- 
tion business meetings 

. Percentage increase in Branch membership 
1934-35 over 1933-34 


con- 


Careful plans are outlined for develop- 
ing a new branch, and three special 
regional chairmen have been appointed 
to advise on the formation of ‘“‘sister”’ 
branches. 

The twenty-two branches in the state 
are divided into two groups, according 
to size, and the branches in one group 
will be scored by a committee from the 
other group. Announcement of the win- 
ners will be made at the state convention 
in April. 


Exchange Teachers 


The Joint Committee on Interchange 
of Teachers reports that two exchanges 
are in effect this year: Sarah Hughes 
Ackler of the House of the Pines, Norton, 
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Massachusetts, is exchanging with Mar- 
jorie Patience Warmington from Sutton 
Coldfield High School for Girls, Bir- 
mingham, England; and Mrs. Marjorie E. 
Thompson of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Westfield, New Jersey, is ex- 
changing with Mary Alice Littlewood 
from the Kings’ Norton Girls’ Secondary 
School, Birmingham, England. 

The committee announces that ex- 
change positions are offered in Great 
Britain in the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, geography, history, mathematics 
and science, and physical education. A 
limited number of positions in teacher 
training are also available for exchange. 
By special arrangement with the British 
Committee, no salary adjustment on the 
part of American teachers is necessary. 
Each teacher draws her salary from her 
home school and is lent by her own school 
to the foreign school. The committee 
will be glad to hear immediately from 
candidates interested in exchanging for 
the school year 1935-36. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the chairman, Valentine 
L. Chandor, 106 East 52nd Street, New 
York City. 


New Branches 


Organization of branches since the 
last JourNnat has been record-breaking — 
eighteen new branches, including one in 
Alaska, the first A.A.U.W. branch in 
that region. Three states report two new 
branches. The total to date is 653. The 
eighteen new groups are: 


Avaska — Ketchikan 

ILu1No1s — Hinsdale 

INDIANA — Jamestown, Mishawaka 
Mating — Lewiston-Auburn 
Micuican — Bay City 

Minnesota — Austin 

Nepraska — McCook (reinstated) 
Norts Dakota — Jamestown 
Onto — Morrow County 

Orrcon — The Dalles 
PENNsYLVANIA — Butler 
TENNESSEE — Jackson 

Taxas — San Benito 
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Wasninoton — Dayton, Sunnyside 
West Vircinia — Bluefield, Point Pleasant 
Wisconsin — Waupaca 


Association Calendar 


Jan. 9, Feb. 6, Mar. 9 National Com- 

mittee on Legislation, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Georgia State Meeting, Agnes 

Scott College, Decatur. 

An informal meeting of 

A.A.U.W. members attending 

the Conference on Cause and 

Cure of War. (Date subject to 

change.) 

Jan. 25-28 Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, Barnard College, New 
York City. 

Feb. 23 Committee on International Re- 
lations, New York City. 

June 24-29 Biennial Convention, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Jan. 19 


Jan. 23 


About A.A.U.W. Fellows 


A sheaf of publications received at 
national Headquarters this fall reflects 
the activities of A.A.U.W. fellows in a 
variety of fields. 

From Evelyn B. Man (Mary Pemberton 
Nourse Memorial Fellow, 1933-34) came 
two publications, written jointly with 
John P. Peters, reporting research carried 
on in the fellowship year. ‘‘Lipoids of 
Serum in Diabetic Acidosis’’ is reprinted 
from the Journal of Clinical Investigation, 
March 1934, and ‘‘Lipoid-Chlorine in 
Serum’’ is reprinted from the Journal of 
Biological Chemistry, October 1934. 

Dorothy Mackay Quynn (Boston Alum- 
nae Fellow, 1922-23; A.A.U.W. Euro- 
pean Fellow, 1928-29) has been at work 
on a book on the history of the Univer- 
sity of Orleans. The Revue Historique 
has published a by-product of this study, 
— letters written in connection with the 
“Nomination de Trois Professeurs a 
l'Université d’Orléans, 1732,’’ edited by 
Mrs. Quynn. 
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From Gertrude Rand (Sarah Berliner 
Research Fellow, 1912-13) came an 
impressive number of publications pre- 
pared in collaboration with her husband, 
Dr. C. E. Ferree, and others, in 1933-34, 
printed in various scientific and educa- 
tional journals. The research reported in 
these publications was carried on in the 
Research Laboratory of Physiological 
Optics, Wilmer Ophthalmological Insti- 
tute, Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
For the past six years Dr. Rand has been 
engaged in experiments at the Institute 
directed to further knowledge of the 
eye and to the practical application of 
that knowledge. 

Mrs. Margarita Miéres de Rivas (Latin 
American Fellow, 1923-24), director of 
the Children’s and Intermediate Division 
of the National Library of Chile, de- 
livered an address on August 19 last, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the 
founding of the library, in which, after 
pointing out the rdle of children’s 
libraries, she shows how, since its or- 
ganization in 1925, her division has so 
increased the interest of Santiago's chil- 
dren in reading that from 2,028 readers 
the first year the number increased to 
52,317 in 1932; the number of books has 
grown from 100 to 5,000. In this develop- 
ment, it was necessary to overcome much 
resistance from parents and even from 
teachers, who thought the children were 
wasting their time! The librarians not 
only study the children individually in 
order to guide their reading, but are called 
on to advise in many personal matters 
such as vocational choices, character 
training, and home difficulties. The libra- 
rians sometimes visit the homes in order 
to secure better cooperation and other- 
wise interest themselves in the children 
as a social worker would do. 

Publications of two other Latin Ameri- 
can Fellows have come to national Head- 
quarters, through the courtesy of the 
Pan American Union. In the Anales de 
la Universidad de Chile appears an article 


by Sofia Pincheira Oyarzin, who held 
the fellowship in 1929-30 and again in 
1931-32, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Nursing from the Yale School of Nurs- 
ing in 1932. Mrs. OyarzGn is now head 
of the School of Nurses at the University 
of Chile. She writes on the nursing pro- 
fession in the United States, outlining the 
history of the development of nursing as 
a profession and discussing the prevailing 
standards, training, organization and 
remuneration. 

In the same publication Lidia Santelices 
V., Latin American Fellow for 1928-29, 
who is now teaching at the Girls Normal 
School, Santiago, Chile, gives a com- 
parative study of sources and possible 
interrelationship of three different stories 
of The Cid. In another magazine article, 
Miss Santelices describes her experiences 
at the University of California, and 
points out certain features which Latin 
American universities might profitably 
imitate, — the elective system, division 
of the year into semesters, help for the 
student who seeks to earn his way, deans 
and student advisers, student coopera- 
tives, encouragement of comradeship 
among students, and alumni loyalty to 
the alma mater. The same magazine con- 
tains translations of two of Carl Sand- 
burg’s poems by Miss Santilices. 


Tenth Anniversary Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War 


The National Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, meeting in Washington, 
January 22-25, marks the tenth anniver- 
sary of this joint effort of American wom- 
en’s organizations working for peace. 
The program this year will center on the 
cost of peace — what is involved in 
facing and accepting it? The four days’ 
sessions will be devoted respectively to a 
general review of ‘“The World Today,” 
new dangers of war, the efficacy of the 
peace system, and lastly, in addition to 
the necessary business, the National 
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Marathon Round Table and group dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Catt will review the work 
of the last ten years. Mrs. Roosevelt 
will speak at the banquet and delegates 
will be received at the White House. 

This message from Mrs. Catt prefaces 
the call to the Conference: 


The greatest problem of this century is how to 
avoid the threatened ‘‘next war’’ and its aftermath 
— the war depression. Many think the depression is 
a more severe shock to a nation than the war that 
caused it. The method of averting war must be 
found. Come, one and all — learn, think, conclude 
and go forth — an advocate for the settlement of 
all international disputes by reason instead of force. 
The way can and will be found, when the people 
cease to be afraid to think! 


Following this admonition, the Na- 
tional Committee after the Conference 
will send speakers to regional conferences 
in ten Cities, to join with local speakers 
and returned delegates in a two-day dis- 
cussion of the problems of peace and war. 


Parent Education Conference 


A new note was sounded in parent 
education when the National Council of 
Parent Education held its conference in 
Washington, October 31—November 3. 
Devoted to the theme, ‘‘Social Philos- 
ophy of Education in Family Life and 
Parenthood,”’ the conference in addresses 
and discussion looked ahead toward a 
social philosophy in parent education 
which would be geared into national 
planning and would embody a wider 
concept of the parent-child relationship. 
The trend in this field is toward a con- 
ception of child and parent in their social 
setting, — not simply in relation to each 
other, but in relation to others in the 
family, to the community, state, and 
nation. 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
of the A.A.U.W., was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Governing Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education. She 
is also serving on the Board's Committee 
On Publications, the Committee on 
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Finance and Development, and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Emergency Educa- 
tion Programs which is cooperating with 
the Federal agencies concerned, and is a 
member of the joint committee formed in 
cooperation with the American Library 
Association to work out means by which 
libraries may better meet the needs of 
parent readers and play a more active réle 
in community programs of parent educa- 
tion. This committee is now considering 
plans for an experiment, under the direc- 
tion of a joint committee of parent educa- 
tion and library workers, to discover 
how a public library of medium size 
may reconstruct and extend its adult 
education activities so as to render more 
effective education service in the field 
of family and parent education. 


News of the Fellowship Fund 


Final reports on contributions to the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund, 1933-34, 
show that 533 branches contributed. 

In the Southwest Central Unit and the 
Rocky Mountain Unit, every branch con- 
tributed to the Fund. In all, twenty 
states achieved 100 per cent branch par- 
ticipation. The list is as follows: 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut-Rhode Island 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maine 

Missouri, plus 1 branch 
organized after Septem- 
ber 1, 1933 

Montana 

Nebraska 


New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma, plus 2 
branches organized af- 
ter September 1, 1933 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 


In the list of judges for the Fellowship 
Publicity Contest, which appeared in the 
October Journat, the name of Amy 
Comstock was inadvertently omitted. 
Miss Comstock is associate editor of the 
Tulsa (Oklahoma) Tribune. 

The one unit whose fellowship was un- 
designated — Pennsylvania-Delaware — 
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voted this fall to make its fellowship 
National and adopted ‘‘Pennsylvania- 
Delaware’ as the name. This makes a 
total of thirteen national fellowships 
and nine international. 

A unique contribution to aid the Fel- 
lowship Program is offered by the Wis- 
consin State Division. A_ silhouette 
pageant, written and presented by Dor- 
othy Whitehead Hough of Janesville 
at the Wisconsin State Division meeting 
in October, has now been made available 
to A.A.U.W. branches at a nominal rental 
fee. 

The pageant, entitled ““The Woman 
Gives,"’ is a story in verse, with music, 
based on ‘‘Women at the Cross Roads,”’ 
and acted in shadow silhouettes by 
puppets. The purpose of the pageant is to 
clarify in a brief space the great contri- 
bution women have made to social prog- 
ress. Beginning with prehistoric woman, 
the silhouettes portray women who have 
made outstanding contributions to hu- 
man progress. From small figures mounted 
on rollers, shadows almost life size are 
flashed on the screen, and the verse which 
accompanies each episode combines with 
the silhouettes to make of this story of 
human progress a most unusual, inter- 
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esting, and instructive program, espe- 
cially effective in connection with fellow- 
ships. 

The Wisconsin State Division has 
financed the preparation of a full set of 
manuscript material, puppets, stage, 
shadow screen, and directions for produc- 
tion, all of which will be rented, and the 
rental fee credited by the author to Wis- 
consin’s Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship Fund. 
Rental fees are as follows: 


Open meeting to make money for the Fel- 
lowship Fund (plus the shipping fee). . . . 

Closed meeting for A.A.U.W. Branch (plus 
the shipping fee) 

By outside groups (flat rate) 


$ 5.00 


For further information, address the 
assistant state fellowship chairman, Mrs. 
C. M. Mogenson, 316 Fifteenth Street, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Wanted — June 1933 Journals 


The Headquarters supply of the June 
1933 issue of the JourNAt is reduced to the 
file copies. If you have a copy of this 


number, and are willing to part with it, 
it would be welcomed at Headquarters. 
The usual price for single copies, 25 
cents, will be paid. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
—<>-— 


The Council Meeting at Budapest 
August 30-September 5 


The beauties of Budapest, the vivacity 
and charm of the Hungarian women, and 
the challenge to internationalism in the 
present state of the world, all combined 
to make this Council meeting vivid and 
memorable. 

Twenty-nine representatives of the 
thirty-seven associations comprising the 
International Federation were in attend- 
ance; also the Committee Conveners. 
There was much business before the 
Council, forty-two items on the agenda 
and the inevitable committee meetings 
fitted in between sessions; but even with 
that the social side was not forgotten. 
The officers of the Federation were en- 
tertained by the officers of the Hungarian 
Association; the whole Council given a 
reception by the Hungarian Association, 
and another by the Ministry of Education. 
There was a reception at the International 
Club; the officers were received at the 
palace by Mme. Horthy; and a closing 
gala dinner to the whole Council and 
meeting committees was given by the 
Hungarian Association, all marked with 
the gaiety that is a gift of the Hungarians. 
The city officials arranged two sight-see- 
ing trips on Sunday, and there are not 
many Cities richer in things one wishes 
to see. With excellent gypsy music avail- 
able on the terraces of the Danube hotels 
and in various restaurants both in Buda 
and in Pest, each meal eaten to its ac- 
companiment seemed a party in itself, 
and the superlative coffee with its danger- 
ous whipped cream and the tokay wine, 
a native of Hungary, in no way lessened 
the gaiety of the atmosphere. 


At nine-thirty on the morning of 
August 30, Dr. Westerdyk opened the 
meetings, characterized throughout by 
her singularly happy manner of presid- 
ing. The appointment of committees, the 
reading of telegrams and greetings, and 
the minutes occupied the first hour. 

The Brazilian Association was ad- 
mitted to full membership and the Mexi- 
can Association, with women who had a 
real university degree or its equivalent as 
full members, and certain others as asso- 
ciate members. The morning session 
closed with the Council standing in 
silence for one minute in tribute to the 
memory of Marie Curie. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the early afternoon session was hearing 
the verbal reports on the activities of na- 
tional associations in eleven countries. 
The whirlwind-rapid speech of Mlle. 
Kirkoff of Bulgaria, whether she spoke 
in French or in English, will not easily be 
forgotten; the slow and gentle account of 
Mrs. Mdller of Denmark, the effective 
recital by Mrs. Mohl of Palestine of the 
constructive work being done in this very 
young association which seems to be par- 
ticularly alive to its opportunities. 

The late afternoon was occupied with 
an open meeting in the Lizst Ferenc, the 
Council members in academic dress. 
Representatives of the city government 
and of the Department of Education spoke 
in welcome and Dr. Westerdyk delivered 
an address on Plant Pathology with most 
cleverly developed international aspects. 

The second day gave precedence to con- 
sideration of the status of the German 
Federation. The Council members were 
intensely interested in the account by 
Frau Matthias of the way in which the 
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reordering of life in Germany had af- 
fected her organization, — the drawing 
off of the professional women’s associa- 
tions, which formerly made up the bulk 
of the German Federation, into the new 
corporative units of the Nazi state; the 
uncertainty in regard to the status of 
Jewish members; and the desire of the 
Germans, under the new regime as under 
the old, to maintain friendly relations 
with other countries. Dr. Matthias told 
the Council that she had the assurance of 
the Foreign Office that she might proceed 
to reorganize the German Federation of 
University Women along lines that would 
make it entirely acceptable to the 
I.F.U.W. The Council, as was reported 
in the October JourNaL, expressed its 
sympathy with her purpose and wished 
her ‘‘speedy success in rebuilding the 
association in such a way as to strengthen 
its relation with the International Federa- 
tion of University Women.”’ 

The French Association presented a 
resolution calling for reaffirmation of the 
concern of I.F.U.W. in education for 
peace; in art, literature, and science as a 
common human heritage. The resolution 
presented a request that national associa- 
tions continue their work for inter- 
national understanding. 

Further reaffirmation of the aims and 
ideals of the I.F.U.W. was sought in a 
revision of the Constitution recommended 
by the British Federation, the text of 
which appeared in the last issue of the 
Journat. Under the discussion of length 
of service of committee members and 
convenors, much emphasis was given to 
the necessity for spreading the work and 
especially for getting young people to be 
active. 

The sessions of Tuesday were largely 
given up to considerations of feminist 
activities and the bars to women’s work 
in various countries. The resulting resolu- 
tion was printed in the October JourNat. 
Other reports and discussions concerned 
committee mechanism, or reports of 
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progress by the way, no definite conclu- 
sions being at this time reported. 

The report of the Finance Committee 
showed a sound financial position at the 
moment but need for stringent economies. 
The member associations of the Interna- 
tional Federation pay contributions on 
the basis of their membership. Thus the 
subscription of the American Association, 
the largest national association in the 
Federation, bulks large in the accounts of 
the I.F.U.W. Since 1927 the constitution 
of I.F.U.W. has provided that all sub- 
scriptions from national associations be 
figured in Swiss francs. Now that the 
American dollar has so markedly de- 
clined with regard to the Swiss franc it 
would be necessary for the American 
Association to pay about $6,000 more to 
meet the differential in exchange. The 
Council recognized the strain which such 
an added expenditure would place upon 
the budget of the American Association, 
and voted to accept the American dues 
in dollars for two years. 

To meet the resulting need for econ- 
omy, the Finance Committee made two 
suggestions, and urged that they be called 
to the attention of all national associa- 
tions. One was that no further Conference 
should be held after 1936 until more funds 
were available, Council meetings with 
open meetings for other members being 
organized instead. The second was that 
national associations might manage to 
pay the complete traveling expenses of 
their Council members. If most associa- 
tions could do this the committee thought 
it would be possible to have both a Coun- 
cil meeting and a Conference in the four 
years following 1936. The officers of the 
Federation were authorized to appoint 
a committee to reconsider before the 
next Conference the whole question of 
dues. 

In closing the Conference, Dr. Wester- 
dyk said that in spite of the great changes 
in the world situation since the Edin- 
burgh meeting she thought the inter- 
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national spirit of the Council was even 
better than it was then. She had heard 
nothing contrary to the spirit of inter- 
national cooperation or frankness. She 
felt that the foundation of the Federation 
was sound and its work vigorous. 
Meta Gass 
Council Member for the United States 


Some High Lights of the 
Council Meeting 


Of all the Council Meetings I have ever 
attended since the International Federa- 
tion of University Women was founded, 
this Budapest one seemed to me the most 
dramatic. Our stricken and chaotic world 
was at a particularly troubled moment. 
Dollfuss had been murdered a few weeks 
before. Any day, we felt as we started for 
Hungary, Central Europe might burst 
into flames. Against this dark back- 
ground appeared the new Nazi president 
of the German Federation, to report on 
the state of her organization, and answer 
questions from her colleagues of other 
nations concerning the policy of her 
country towards university people. It 
was a scene I shall never forget. 

As I had just accepted the position of 
“convenor,’’ or chairman, of the Con- 
ference Committee, succeeding Frau von 
Zahn-Harnack, who had resigned, my 
duties brought me especially in contact 
with the two German delegates. We had 
to discuss a change of plans for the 1936 
Conference, which at Edinburgh we had 
decided to hold in Germany. The re- 
organization of the German Federation, 
necessitated by the profound alterations 
in that country, made advisable a post- 
ponement of our visit to Germany. 
Poland also invited the Conference, and 
that invitation was accepted. Frau Mat- 
thias, the new German president, as- 
sented to this arrangement. We found her 
a charming person to deal with — sin- 
cere, enthusiastic, a gentle spirit, and 
eager to have her country cooperate ef- 
fectively in our international work. 


Another outstanding impression of the 
meeting that remains in my mind is the 
report of the delegate from Palestine, 
Mrs. Sophia Berger Mohl, an American 
who has lived for some years in Palestine. 
She told us of the work of the Palestinian 
Federation, with its 145 members from 
59 colleges and universities and 17 native 
lands, — Jewish, Christian, and Moslem. 
With no bitterness or blame, she spoke 
of the many German refugees who had 
been received in Palestine. And she con- 
cluded with these words, which we 
found very moving: 


In conclusion, may I add that in Palestine the As- 
sociation of University Women is the only organiza- 
tion in the country, aside from the Rotarians, that 
is bringing together all the diverse communities that 
make up the land. In his pastoral letter read on the 
twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of war, the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem pointed out the dangers 
threatening us in the Holy Land — ‘‘The danger of 
letting any consideration, whether of fear or sus- 
picion, of jealousy or ambition, dislodge us from an 
attitude to the problems of life that is primarily reli- 
gious and spiritual. The danger of letting a true 
patriotism, which is a Christian characteristic, 
degenerate into a selfish nationalism, which is not." 

It is against these dangers in Palestine that the 
P.A.U.W. hopes to be of service, just as this Inter- 
national Federation is endeavouring to be of service 
in a very much wider field. May I again quote from 
the Bishop's letter a prayer in which all the peoples 
of our diversified little land can heartily unite: ‘That 
the people of Palestine, whether Moslem, Jew or 
Christian, may not fall below the highest spiritual 
teaching of their religion.” 


It was particularly interesting this last 
summer to observe the usual psycho- 
logical change in the spirit of the Coun- 
cil. At first many of the members were a 
trifle ‘‘standoffish,’’ some of them even 
a bit suspicious. But as the days went on 
and they got to know one another, and 
tO appreciate everyone's sincerity and 
good intent, the old mutual trustfulness 
appeared again, and we could sit down 
together as friends — in spite of differing 
views — and arrive at sound and ami- 
cable adjustments. That this I.F.U.W. 
spirit could prevail, in the summer of 
1934, at a meeting of some thirty nation- 
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alities, seems to me to hold out a gleam 
of hope for the world. 
VirGcinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Convenor, Conference Committee 


The Committee for Interchange 
of Teachers 


Those of us who are not wont to wear 
‘‘our hearts upon our sleeves’’ were some- 
what startled to find that the name cards 
which we were to wear while in Budapest 
were heart-shaped and red! But we soon 
came to realize that those bits of paste- 
board given us on arrival were symbolic 
of the warm-hearted Magyar welcome to 
the Queen of the Danube. 

There to greet us were our old friends, 
Dr. Amalia Aratéd, Mrs. Marguery- 
Techert, Mrs. Spur, all of whom were 
eager to hear news of their many friends 
in the United States. From each of the 
three I bear greetings to friends and ac- 
quaintances in America. 

My confreres have already told you 
about the general work of the Council and 
the Conference Committee. Mine is the 
pleasure of reporting to you about the 
Committee on Interchange of Secondary 
School Teachers, which met under the 
chairmanship of Studiendirektorin Anna 
Schénborn, who also presided at the 
joint meeting of that Committee and the 
Committee for the Exchange of Informa- 
tion on Secondary Education. 

At the meeting of the Interchange 
Committee, only two of the national 
committees were able to report actual 
accomplishments since the Edinburgh 
Conference — the British and American. 
During those two years, six exchanges 
had been effected between them, involv- 
ing naturally twelve teachers. Both of 
those committees were hopeful for in- 
creased service this year and for the fu- 
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ture, as improved economic conditions 
are making teachers better able to ven- 
ture forth in search of wider opportuni- 
ties. Both of these committees had made 
use of the small International Federation 
of University Women Fund, placed at the 
disposal of the Interchange Committee 
at the Edinburgh meeting, and by so 
doing had been able to consummate ex- 
changes not otherwise possible. 

The German Committee reported that 
lack of candidates for exchange in its 
country was due, not to political condi- 
tions there, but to the fact that ‘‘the 
development of our national life has so 
absorbed everybody and especially the 
teachers in our schools that there is no 
mind to go abroad this year.”’ 

The proposal of the Austrian Federa- 
tion, that the Committee for Exchange 
of Information on Secondary Education 
and the Committee for Interchange of 
Secondary School Teachers be amalga- 
mated, was not adopted. Instead it was 
voted that, in view of the fact that the 
education of the youth of the world in 
international understanding is the basis 
of all work for intellectual cooperation, 
the Committee on the Exchange of Teach- 
ers should therefore logically be a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

Though the language barrier seems at 
present unsurmountable, there are some 
amongst us who went to Budapest who 
wish that exchange of teachers between 
Hungary and America were feasible, and 
that we ourselves might look forward to 
a year of work and association with the 
people of our gallant and charming 
hostess nation. 

VALENTINE L. CHANDOR 
Member, Committee for Interchange 
of Secondary School Teachers 





WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


‘‘New life came into our branch with 
the setting up of a varied Adult Education 
program."’ These words by the president 
of one of our western branches might be 
taken as the keynote of the educa- 
tional progress which is being made by 
A.A.U.W. in all parts of the country. A 
well-planned program meeting the needs 
of members and extending into the com- 
munity will establish a branch as an edu- 
cational force in its locality and raise it 
above the petty problems of personal 
leadership or community prestige which 
may beset groups striving for less lasting 
values. 

Recently a popular writer on women’s 
activities gave high place to this organ- 
ization because of its plan of study allied 
with practical activities for community 
betterment. This commendation should 
but spur us on to further efforts, for some 
of our branches are basking in the re- 
flected prestige of our splendid national 
program, forgetting that it is significant 
for them only when carried into effect in 
their own community. Perhaps it would 
be interesting, at this mid-point in the 
year’s work, to test each branch program 
for real effectiveness by means of a series 
of questions which presidents and chair- 
men could ask themselves. Here are a few 
points which incoming informal reports 
ate stressing, put into the form of a meas- 
uring stick for branches. 


Unified Program in Keeping with A.A.U.W. 
Ideals 


Is your entire program, branch meet- 
ings, study groups, and communal activi- 
ties built upon and unified by a thorough 
understanding of A.A.U.W. educational 
ideals in the fields included in the Asso- 


ciation program: Educational Trends in 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities; The 
Arts; Child Development and Parent 
Education; International Education; and 
National Socio-Economic Problems? 


Program Built upon Needs and Interests of 
Members, Including National Socio-Eco- 
nomic Problems and Their International 
Aspect 


Have study programs been selected in 
response to the expressed interests of 
members? Do study programs include at 
least one group in national socio-eco- 
nomic problems based upon the principle 
that there can be no real international 
participation until the relation between 
national and international problems is 
clearly understood and _ recognized? 
A.A.U.W. materials will guide your ef- 
forts to understand these inter-relation- 
ships; the study of international problems 
will lead you to examine our own na- 
tional problems and the national socio- 
economic study guides furnish a back- 
ground for a greater appreciation of 
international phases of these problems. 


Branch Meetings Reflect Educational Interests 
and Initiate New Interests 


Do branch meetings reflect the educa- 
tional interests chosen for the year and 
initiate new interests in keeping with 
educational and socio-economic changes 
now so rapidly taking place? 


Branch Meetings Give View of National and 
International Relationships 


In addition, do branch meetings give 
each month a brief view of Association 
activities outside the branch and make 
members conscious of the services and 
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opportunities of this Association locally, 
nationally, and internationally? 


Interest in Public Education 


Is your branch as a group significant in 
its own community because of its activity 
in educational affairs of the town, county, 
and state? 


Branch Responsibility for Community Adult 
Educational Program 


Is your branch acting as a stimulus to 
the whole community in the formation of 
intelligent public opinion on important 
local and national questions? Do these 
stimuli include open forums, panel dis- 
cussions, and public meetings such as 
‘The Town Hall’’ represents? 


Communal Activities 


Is your branch known in the commun- 
ity for the establishment of forward- 
looking educational activities which 
represent the contribution of a trained 
group of women to the educational 
progress of the community, such as gen- 
eral adult education classes, educational 
playthings exhibits, nursery schools, art 
exhibits, better movie projects, museums, 
library projects, and chambers of com- 
munal interest? 


After this very brief survey, if your 
branch does not measure up, turn to 
last year’s Journats under ‘‘What the 
Branches Are Doing,"’ for further sug- 
gestions. Then, too, the bulletin, Selected 
Communal Activities, sent to each president 
this fall includes accounts of activities 
significant in last year’s branch programs. 
This bulletin should especially stimulate 
you since it shows the activities which 
have grown out of the original program 
of study groups. The main divisions of 
this bulletin indicate the following types 
of activity: forums, round tables, and 
open meetings; schools and classes for 
adults; work for educational legislation, 
state and national; aid to local and rural 


schools; cooperation in governmental 
projects such as nursery schools, parent 
education classes, and the like; library 
projects; educational playthings exhibits; 
educational studies and surveys; art 
exhibits and museums; Little Theaters; 
better-movie projects; plays for children; 
and educational and vocational guidance. 
A mere enumeration can give no idea of 
the excellence of these projects. 

Read for yourself about the Albany 
Council of Adult Education and the 
splendid plan for a training course for 
adult education leaders in Albany. The 
education committee of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, found instructors for and organ- 
ized twelve free courses open to the public 
and meeting once a week. These courses 
included art, music, and French classes as 
well as public speaking, poetry, and 
science. Oklahoma City with its coopera- 
tion in the University Forum has carried 
forward a significant activity, as have 
Portland, Oregon, and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, with their ‘‘Free Time’’ and ‘‘Lei- 
sure Time’’ classes. 

Still another phase of adult education 
is that which concerns the consumer, and 
Ventura County, California, organized a 
splendid series of panel discussions on co- 
operatives. The Washington, D. C., 
Branch made a study of silk stockings as 
a practical way of illustrating some of the 
problems of the consumer. 

New techniques in radio are being de- 
veloped through branch attempts to use 
these methods in program building. Cen- 
tral Florida, Miami, Florida, Ponca City 
and Shawnee, Oklahoma, as well as Spo- 
kane, Washington, have made good use 
of broadcasting time the past year. Then, 
too, the National Association as a whole 
was represented during Education Week 
by a dialogue called ‘‘College of Tomor- 
row’’ given by our General Director and 
the editor of the Journatv. Branch chair- 
men can help this portion of the program 
grow by sending in pointers from all that 
they have learned in this new field. 
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Nursery schools continue to develop 
under A.A.U.W. guidance; the Shover 
Nursery at Indianapolis is in its second 
year, and the Jackson, Mississippi, Pre- 
school is enlarging its community con- 
tacts to include parent education classes 
for the Parent Teacher Association. 
Closely connected with the work of child 
development is the education of the com- 
munity in a knowledge of tested play- 
things for children. Last year fifty-three 
branches held educational playthings 
exhibits and this year numerous inquiries 
point to an even larger number in 
prospect. 

Work of our branches and state divi- 
sions on the crisis in education was so sig- 
nificant that one whole JourNat section 
on ‘‘What the Branches Are Doing’’ was 
devoted to it (April 1934). A few of these 
activities are again mentioned in the 
“Communal Activities’’ bulletin and 
these, together with the article, can very 
well be reviewed in order to secure a basis 
for an evaluation of the endeavors which 
you now are sponsoring. Do your present 
activities show progress over the work 
done last year, and what new elements 
have entered the situation? For example, 
Wisconsin has just sent the program of 
their Joint Committee on Education and 
their activities definitely carry forward 
the plan made last year. On November 
twenty-first a joint meeting called ‘“The 
Educational Work Shop”’ was sponsored 
and it included among other interesting 
talks such topics as “State Support of 
Public Schools,’’ ‘‘High School Aid’’ 
given by a superintendent of schools, 
“Better Rural Schools’ presented by a 
county superintendent, ‘“The National 
Crisis in Education,’ and a debate on 
‘Federal Aid for Education’’ by the 
University of Wisconsin debaters. 

Little Theaters, including theaters for 
children and such projects as the Peter 
Pan Players, offer wide opportunities for 
creative talents of both adults and chil- 
dren, and in this area as well as in the 
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field of children’s museums and projects 
connected with art programs great prog- 
ress may be expected during this year. 

In fact, those of the national staff who 
have the privilege of seeing our program 
gtow through the local, state, and na- 
tional units, wish that we might invite 
each member of the Association to spend 
at least one day each year at National 
Headquarters in order to participate per- 
sonally in the sense of national unity and 
strength which comes through daily let- 
ters from branches. Since this direct par- 
ticipation is not possible for all, an in- 
creasing number of members are realizing 
that they can take an active part by send- 
ing in their comments on JourNAL arti- 
cles, study outlines, pamphlets, and other 
materials sent out from Headquarters, and 
also by asking the national office for help 
on puzzling branch problems of program 
planning, organization, and administra- 
tion. By thus becoming functioning units 
in the national phases of the organiza- 
tion, individual members grow not only 
in their understanding of the Associa- 
tion itself but also in a wider appreciation 
of the significant réle which the college 
woman can play in each community. 

Our privileges are our responsibilities 
— and as members of the one national 
and international organization repre- 
senting college trained women, let us 
prove to our fellow workers in our vari- 
ous communities that a college educa- 
tion confers leadership responsibilities in 
major community educational ventures. 
At the same time let us remember the per- 
sonal standards for the educated woman 
as expressed by our former president, 
Mary E. Woolley, who said, 


The educated person should be the kindest person, 
the finest person, the most honorable and the most 
considerate — all education which does not soften 
your heart and smooth your spirit — all education 
which you keep to yourself and for yourself is waste, 
just waste. Learning is a torch which must be passed 
on and on, quickly to light the world. 


Harriet AnLers HouDLEeTTE 
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Entertainment for Branch Meetings. — 
Two clever and amusing skits which may 
furnish enlivenment for branch meetings have 
been prepared by Mrs. Percy Donovan and 
Mrs. A. M. Kessenich of the Minneapolis 
Branch. ‘‘Meeting to Music’’ is a musical 
burlesque of a typical woman's club meeting; 
‘“‘Rummage to Rhythm”’ takes off a rummage 
sale in similar style. Written in jingles set to 
familiar tunes, these skits have the effect of 
musical comedy. Production is simple. Each 
skit lasts from thirty to forty minutes. They 
may be ordered at 35 cents a copy from the 
authors, at 2412 Bryant Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Ten copies of **Meeting to 
Music’’ and eight of *‘Rummage to Rhythm” 
must be purchased for production. 


Fellowships Abroad. —The Institute of 
International Education has published a little 
leaflet describing the various fellowships 
which it administers. Opportunities are open 
to both men and women, and fellowships are 
listed in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. Ap- 
plications for all except the fellowships in 
France must be filed by January 15. For further 
information, address the Secretary, Student 
Bureau, Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Pre-Collegiate Reading List.— An ad- 
mirable reading list for pre-college students 
has been published by Scripps College, to an- 
swer the question so many young people ask: 
“What should 1 read before entering college? 
Which books will give me the best possible 
foundation for future work?’ Lucile Phillips 
Morrison, a trustee of Scripps, is the compiler 
of this guide, which is entitled, An Introduction 
to the World of Books. Put out as an attractive 
paper-covered book of 231 pages, it may be 
secured for 50 cents, postpaid, from the Secre- 
tary of Publications, Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, California. The pattern chosen for the 


grouping of the books is a chronological one: 
The Ancient World; The Mediaeval World; 
The Renaissance; The Seventeenth Century; 
The Eighteenth Century; The Nineteenth 
Century; The Contemporary World. Under 
these headings, books — fiction, biography, 
poetry, etc. — are again grouped according 
to the country with which they deal. Where 
thought advisable, annotations are supplied. 
The list is so up-to-date that it includes fiction 
published in 1934. 


How to Pronounce Foreign Artists’ Names, 
— Members who are following the Associ- 
ation’s study syllabi in sculpture or paint- 
ing — or anyone who is interested in art 
in other countries — will find use for the little 
Dictionary of Pronunciation of foreign artists’ 
names, with their schools and dates, which is 
published by the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The system of notation is simple, consisting in 
rendering sounds phonetically by indicating 
the nearest English equivalent. Price, 50 cents 
from the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Re 
lations. — Transfer of the research head- 
quarters of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations from Greensboro, North 
Carolina, to Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, has been announced. The 
director of the Institute, Chase Going Wood- 
house, is also serving as part-time professor of 
economics at Connecticut College. The Insti- 
tute will continue to maintain an office at 
Greensboro (221 Guilford Building), par- 
ticularly to serve the South. 


Federal Aid for Public Schools: the Argu- 
ments Pro and Con.— The question of 
federal grants to the states for education is 
the subject of the August-September number 
of Congressional Digest. In articles by educators, 
legislators, and other leaders in public affairs, 
the historical background and present status 
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of Federal aid to education are set forth, and 
arguments presented both for and against 
annual grants of Federal monies to the states 
for the support of public schools. Particularly 
illuminating is the discussion of the sources of 
Federal tax revenues. This special number was 
prepared particularly to meet the needs of de- 
baters under the National Extension Univer- 
sity Association and Nationa] Forensic League, 
since Federal aid to education is the topic 
chosen by these organizations as the inter- 
state debate question for 1934-35. Branch 
officers and study groups working on the prob- 
lem of adequate support for education will find 
here a brief, well-rounded presentation of both 
sides of the subject. Single copies, 50 cents, re- 
duced rates on quantity orders, from the 
Congressional Digest, 2131 Leroy Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Books on Nationality. — In connection 
with the study which the Legal Section of the 
Association’s Committee on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women is making concerning 
the question of nationality, it is interesting to 
note that the two most significant works pub- 
lished recently on the subject have been writ- 
ten by women. They are: 


Statelessness: with Special Reference to the 
United States, by Cathryn Seckler-Hudson, 
Associate Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Government of the American 
University Graduate School; with an in- 
troduction by James Brown Scott. Vol- 
ume I in the series, American University 
Studies in International Law and Rela- 
tions. Washington, D. C., 1934. pp. 332, 
price $3.00. 

The Law of Citizenship in the United States, by 
Luella Gettys, sometime Carnegie Fellow 
in International Law; with a foreword by 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. pp. 221, price $3.00. 


Both of these books were written before the 
passage of the Dickstein Nationality Law, 
which was referred to in the June, 1934, 
Journat. 


Information on Student Aid. — The Insti- 
tute of Student Aid, whose information 
service on student scholarships, loan funds, 
employment, et cetera, was announced in the 
October Journat (page 52), has transferred its 
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research and editorial offices to 25 Terry Road, 
Hartford, Connecticut. A mail address is also 
maintained at 280 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. A questionnaire has been prepared to 
secure data on the individual student which 
will enable the Institute to suggest available 
sources of aid; copies may be secured by any 
branch of the A.A.U.W. 

Among the members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Institute are Mary E. Woolley, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College and Mary A. 
Dingman, industrial secretary of the World's 
Committee of the Y.W.C.A. Branches are 
urged to become familiar with the Institute in 
directing students to possible sources of aid, in 
order that requests for scholarship assistance 
may be referred to organizations or individuals 
offering such aid. 


School Pupils and International Under- 
standing. — Branches and individual mem- 
bers interested in the educational approach 
to peace will welcome two recent publications 
of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation: 

International Understanding Through Youth: 
Interchanges and Travel of School Pupils, 
Paris, 1933 

School Text-Book Revision and International 
Understanding, Paris, 1933 


Both of these books may be ordered fronr 
the World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City; price $2.00 each. 


Public Service Fellowship Offered. — An 
annual fellowship of $1,300, for women 
graduates who show promise of usefulness in 
the public service, has been established by the 
Women’s Organization for National] Prohibi- 
tion Reform. The award will be made by a 
committee of the faculty of Barnard College, 
of which Dr. Emilie J. Hutchinson, chairman 
of the A.A.U.W. Fellowship Awards Commit- 
tee, is chairman. The 1935-36 fellowship is 
open to American women who have received 
the bachelor’s degree not earlier than June 
1929 and show special ability in history, eco- 
nomics, government, or social science. Gradu- 
ate study in the fellowship year is to be in one 
or more of these related fields. Application 
blanks and further details may be secured from 
the chairman of the committee. Applications 
and recommendations must reach the com- 
mittee not later than March 1, 1935. 





The UNIVERSITY % ROCHESTER 
a SCHOOL OF NURSING 
= , offers two courses to graduates of 
accredited high — le 
1. Yi Safes 
5 yr. course leading to B.S. 
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Director, School of Nursing 


STRONG MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
500 Crittenden Bivd. Rochester, N. Y. 


The New York Hospital 
School of Nursing 


Associated with Cornell University 


Strong Memorial Hospital 


Opportunity for an exceptional professional 
a goons in nursing. Three year courses. Col- 
ege women given preference in admission. 
For information address: 


Director of the School of Nursing 
525 East 68th Street 
New York City 


Outstanding Publications in the 
Field of the American College 


BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, 
edited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four times a 
year. Association of American Colleges. Annual 

subscription, $3.00. 


The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing aoe ‘The Search for Values."" Annual 
Reports of Officers and Permanent Commissions. 
“Testing for Values in Education’’; New Programs 
of the Accrediting Agencies. Minutes, Active 
Members, Constitution. 176 pp. $2.00. 


Architectural Planning of the American College 
by J. Fred aon and Archie M. Palmer. The 
cGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2.00. 
College Instruction in Art by Archie M. Palmer 
and Grace Holton. Association of merican 
Colleges. $1.00. 


Music in the American Col 
Thompson. Report of an inv 
professional offerings in ty 
under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
To be published in 1935. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Advisory Service for School Problems 


Catalogues, reports and data—and informa- 
tion from my personal investigation of schools 
in America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 


Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 
JANE H. GRIFFIN 30 East 55th Street, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. A few scholarships available for students 
with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


THE DEAN. YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


s La Loma Feliz vr 
Happy Hillside 


Residential School for Children handicapped by heart 
disease, asthma and kindred conditions. 


INA M. RICHTER, M.D.—DIRECTOR 
Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara, California 


YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet E-3 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1886 


Now Available 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences and 
Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


By Epwarp STAFFORD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, made under a sub- 
vention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, scientifically 
treated, setting forth what college teachers and ad- 
ministrators, undergraduates and graduates think, 
and what actual practice shows about the compre- 
oenaive examination and related problems. 434 pp. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of ‘_- 
hensive examination questions in History, cO- 
nomics, Government, ey gy - Psychology, 
with analytical comment by . Jones and ex- 
perienced colleagues in these fields. 128 pp. $1.25 
(paper cover) 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important volumes. Both books 


| for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











